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MIND-TRAINING. 


F you have ever watched the development of a young 

baby, you will be conscious of the time when he dis- 
covers his hands. Previous to that time he bootlessly 
beats them about in the air, or holds with a firm clutch 
any object within their grasp 

But there comes a day when he seems to become con- 
scious that those small members belong to him, and are 
under the control of his will. He therewith becomes in- 
terested to the extent of fixing an unceasing stare upon 
the two pink bands, and lets each investigate the other in 
a series of pickings and claspings, to the enduring satis- 
faction of their owner. 

Later in life, some time during the later school-days, one 
makes the discovery, through the study of physiology, 
that one’s body is possessed of certain systems of nerves 
and blood circulation, and the interest in self is excited in 
anew way. 

But the most bewildering and important discovery of 
all is that of learning for the first time that one’s mind is 
a separate part of one’s self, like the heart or the pituitary 
gland, and is capable of being treated almost as a separate 
entity. Perhaps a page or two in Abercrombie do the 
awakening, and the pupil finds, to his delight, that his 
mind is not of necessity what it may be at the moment 
of discovery, but is capable of development and improve- 
ment by conscious effort directed to that end. 

Discoveries about one’s self are always interesting, es- 
pecially to the young student, who, if ever introspective 
at all, naturally regards himself as the object of another’s 
bidding. All the earliest training of the child tends .to 
emphasize obedience, until a sensitive and conscientious 
little one comes to regard himself only as subservient to 
the control of his elders, merely the executor of another's 
will. 

The discovery that he has a mind, and that he and no 
other is its director, and that its regulation and growth 
depend upon himself, is the awakening to a new life and 
a leap forward in mental progress. 

Conscious mental training then becomes a strong de- 
sire, and this is a critical time in mental development, and 
this is the time when the teacher has it in her power to 
do her best work. 

Miss Catherine Aiken, who has had many successful 
years of teaching in her school for girls at Stamford, Con- 
necticut, has studied the needs of the young mind, and 
has perfected a system of mind-training that equips the 
student not only for the acquiring of school lessons, but 
for the more general needs of life in the world. 

To watch a class of her pupils during the twenty min- 
utes’ exercise given daily to the mind-training exercises 
is to prove beyond a doubt the efficacy of her system. 
Without a knowledge of the manner of training, the ex- 
hibition resembles so-called mind-reading or hypnotism. * 

For use in her exercises Miss Aiken invented a revolv- 
ing blackboard, on which the teacher writes numbers, 
lines, etc., and flashes it for three seconds before the class, 
It may be she has written thereon a column of dates, 
line of figures all across the board, or a dozen squares 
filled with different symbols. 

Directly the board is revolved and rests with the blank 
side out, the class begins a recitation of the writing upon 
the hidden side. In one instance it may be a column of 
figures to be added and the sum squared; it is done in a 
moment; and if the teacher require, the pupils will give 
the figures in their order, the column of units, the ten 
column, etc., showing that their ability to absorb — 
is supplemented by the ability to fix steadily in the mind. 

In one exercise the board is filled with a number of 
small circles, the correct number to be told at a glance 
too brief for counting; in another, lines of varying length 
are given, the length of each, in its order, to be told— 
these two exercises illustrating unconscious counting and 
measurement. 

Stepping before the board, the teacher sometimes gives 
entirely oral problems, such as stating primarily a num- 
ber; then, as quickly as she can talk, she directs various 
mathematical changes, such as adding, multiplying, 
squaring, dividing, finding cube root, etc., until the be- 
wildered spectator drops out of the mental contest, and 
the pupils sail imperturbably through twenty odd changes, 
and victoriously announce the correct result the instant 
the statement of the problem is completed. 

Miss Aiken's theory is that the yma ew bog principles of 
mind-training are attention, discrimination, and observa- 
tion, and on the exercise and development of these she 
lays great stress. ‘The success of the system, as exempli- 
fied by pupils trained under it, is demonstrated in a way 
that should warrant its universal adoption. 

Primarily the concentration of attention is demanded 
of the pupil. It is a difficult thing to secure, but an in- 
valuable acquisition throughout all of life. The birds of 
summer, the flowers and greenery of June, lie just outside 
Miss Aiken’s school-room windows, but her pupils are ob- 
livious to the tempting sights and sounds when the class 
in mind-training begins. 

Without attention rigidly given, fixed impressions can- 
not be gained. The power to hold the mind in pause, 
ready for impressions, like a photographic plate, is what 
Miss Aiken’s system imparts, and its pupils gain the val- 
unable power of shutting out extraneous subjects. 

Observation and discrimination follow to complete the 
trio of requirements, and are best shown in the exercises 
on recitations from memory after one reading of lines of 
prose or verse. 

It has sometimes been asked why Miss Aiken’s system 
did not embrace a higher quality of facts or information 
in its exercises. In answer to this comes the statement 
that the exercises are as far as possible eliminated of 
knowledge material, that the mind may depend upon in- 
terest as little as possible for its stimulation. The exer- 
cises given are mental gymnastics, developers of mental 
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brawn, and no more meaningless nor useless than the put- 
ting up of dumbbells or the pulling of weighted ropes. 
As these develop the muscles,so Miss Aiken’s system 
strengthens the mind, and enables it to do its work in the 
school-room or the broader walks of life with the least 
possible waste of effort. 


INSOMNIA. 


W HAT demon is it which perches upon our pillows, 

and gleefully grinning at fellow-demons in the 
dark, brushes ower the poppy seeds ere they can fall upon 
our tiredeyes? For tired we are when we cannot sleep— 
tired and nervous and wellnigh desperate; and with un- 
utterable envy we regard the child who is off to dream- 
land the instant he touches his couch, and the laborer, who, 
work hard as he may, at least bas the comfort of going 


to sleep when the day is over. There isa popular fallacy. 


to the effect that an uneasy conscience keeps its possessor 
awake, when 


“The day is done, and the darkness falls from the y* of Night, 
As a feather is wafted downward from an eagle in his flight. 


But this is a fallacy. Either an uneasy conscience acts 
as a sedative, like sulphonal or a bromide, or else the com- 
mitter of evil deeds is not troubled with much conscience, 
and calmly slumbers after the perpetration of a villany, 
as if he had been engaged in the avocations of an angel. 

Worry is a prolific occasion for insomnia—worry over 
the wrong-doing or the incapability of another, over the 
failure of one’s plans, over the discomfitures and vexations 
of life. We are urged to be philosophical, and to have 
faith and courage; but before the incessant pin-pricks of 
worry at its worst, philosophy and faith both fly, courage 
is prostrate, and our banners trail in the dust. In conse- 
quence we cannot sleep. The softest bed, the most cozy 
room, the most comfortable temperature, alike fail to in- 
duce the rest we need. 

Grief, too, often holds the eyes waking, or hot tears steal 
between the closed lids, as the clock in the hall strikes one, 
two, three, and the sense of eerie loneliness grows deeper 
and the shadow clings more blackly. Disappointment is 
a foe to sleep, and along life’s way disappointments are 
myriad. 

‘No one should give up to insomnia without battling 
against it. Refuse to seek relief from drugs; they give 
but temporary immunity, and the last state of the victim 
who tock them is worse than the first. The most inno- 
cent narcotic has fatal possibilities, either in the cumula- 
tive quality, which makes necessary a constant increase 
of the amount taken, or in the subtle weakening of the 
patient’s will-power, an evil result seldom escaped. 

To rise in the night and read or write is to establish a 
habit of brain alertness just when the only thing safe and 
desirable is to refuse to think, to insist on absolute vacuity 
of the reflective and reasoning part of the mind. 

The old ways of counting, by np texts and jingles, 
and calling up old formulas do little good. One is some- 
times soothed if on the mental retina are imaged green 
fields or meadows dappled with daisies, or long waves 
rolling in on the beach with a monotonous note. 

To bathe before retiring induces sleep with some, and 
to eat a light meal will repel insomnia with others. Try 
to ascertain what will be best in your case, and then, in a 
hushed and darkened room, say, as the children do, 


“Now I lay me down to Gomme 
1 pray the Lord my soul to keep,” 


and shut your eyes and rest. ‘‘Sleep that knits the rav- 
elled sleeve of care” will be your benediction if you can 
but woo her presence. 


WEST POINT AND ITS TRADITIONS. 


NE may always be sure of one ~~ at West Point— 
O that that which goes on there to-day is that which 
has gone on there every day for generations past, and that 
which will go on, with trifling change, for generations yet 
to come. he Board of Visitors will arrive at just such a 
date; the ice-cream and first strawberries of the season 
provided for their entertainment with equal regularity. 
The Cadets will put on their white trousers at the very 
hour of the very day in which long-dead generals put on 
theirs as Yearlings. The bugle will blow in the Sally- 
Port as it did for them; pretty girls will arrive; the 
graduating class go through its exercises, and then, for 
the first time, march up en masse to make its last salute 
at Parade; the graduating hop will be given, and farewells 
and tears will follow, and the next day a Hudson River 
boat will carry all the young graduates away, and the old 
unbroken current of West Point life close over the places 
they have Jeft, as it has closed over the places left by 
hundreds of others. 

Yet West Point is full of traditions of men and women, 
for ail the dominance of institution over individual. No- 
where else in the country are traditions, in fact, more care- 
fully guarded. You can see to-day the very spot at Fort 
Clinton, next the Summer Encampment, on which years 
ago the famous Fanny Elssler danced for the Cadets in the 
moonlight, having stolen her way past sentinels and guards 
and ever-alert young officers tu do so. No new road or 
trolley line is ever in danger of destroying it. And the 
little spring at which General Washington once stooped to 
drink, bubbles as freshly and in as undisturbed a quiet 
as it did in hisday. The very stones in the Area of Bar- 
racks are still pointed out over which Mr. James Whistler 
walked out his ‘‘ Extras” on Saturdays in the afternoon. 

There are some changes, of course. New buildings have 
gone up; old ones have been destroyed. There are tennis- 
courts in Gallows Hollow, where once there was only an 
apple-tree, now and then a solitary cart, and for the rest 
of the time an ominous stillness. The Monument Hill has 
been swept away, for every new Superintendent likes to 
leave some impress, be it ever so faint, of the time of his 
stay. Most men do, and if no reforms are necessary or 
possible, there is always that refuge of the restless—a 
change. It gives evidence at least of power being held. 
But the old order at West Point goes on in spite of the 
little ripples one man makes with his endeavors, and no 
single individual can stand up against its power. 

Now in part of this old order must always be included 
the button—the big brass bel] button used in trimming the 
Cadets’ short gray coats. The three young girls who 
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rushed out, al] smiles and excitement, on Mrs, Van Twil- 
ler’s veranda to-day, bent on telling all in one breath of 
their visit to the Point, had each a long string of them. 

Where the young man of the world se a rose or a” 
bonbon, the West Point Cadet sends a button. It repre- 
sents all his capital, the one bit of wealth at his disposal. 
For he lives in a land where there is nothing to be pur- 
chased, and where he is allowed no money to purchase 
with. Sometimes he adds a chevron from his arm or a 
brass buckle from bis belt, but these demand a larger out- 
lay, and the chevrons presuppose certain honors not fall- 
ing to every man in a class. For all these reasons no- 
thing since West Point began has ever outshone the bell 
button as a token of , an evidence of affection, and 
a —- of flirtation. 

o the young girls who sat and chattered gayly before 
us over their cake and tea, the buttons in their hands 
represented no traditions, only the flutter of a hundred 
emotions, all their own, of a happiness and sense of power 
never felt on earth before. 

How could we tell them—life being so new to them, so 
fresh, so untried, and so beautiful, and so old a story to 
many of us—how could we tell them that their emotions, 
like the buttons, were only part of it all—of the general 
order that time and progress and all the changes of the 
world outside never altered for those who went to West 
Point? L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE CANT OF COSMOPOLITANISM. 


on is the period when young people just coming out 
of college are receiving a good deal of advice, and giv- 
ing some. As it is the period when they feel oldest for 
themselves, and are regarded as youngest by their elders, 
most of the advice is superfluous, and is pretty sure not to 
be heeded. They are at a time when they must learn, not 
by the wisdom or unwisdom of others, but by their own— 
and particularly by their own blunders. They are likely, 
for instance, to fall into two forms of cant—that of spread- 
eagleism and that of cosmopolitanism. Of the two, the 
cant of cosmopolitanism is the worst. It belongs chiefly 
to the untravelled, or to those who have travelled very lit- 
tle. No one is quite so cosmopolitan as the youth who, 
having crossed the ocean on a cattle-steamer, has found 
his way to Paris, and has been prevented from being a lit- 
tle wicked only by the lingering of a very few scruples 
and the presence of but a very few dollars. After his re- 
turn to his family his cosmopolitanism is appalling. Per- 
haps the maiden might compare with him, she who has 
been taken abroad with the expectation of becoming the 
proud bride of a ducal coronet, and has come home with 
only a completed wardrobe and an exceedingly incom- 
plete French accent. The more captioned often go 
abroad, as Emerson said—and Motley and Lowell ex- 
perienced—‘‘to be Americanized.” hat is, they learn 
that the nation of which they are a portion has its own 
career to work out; that nothing that can be learned or 
won in Europe is too good for it, but that you can no 
more transplant the social atmosphere of Europe than 
you can change the climate or the sky. 

They learn also the folly of supposing that cosmopoli- 
tanism means good manners, or has indeed very much to 
do with them. Perhaps if we hear a man mentioned as a 
cosmopolite we are apt to expect good manners from him, 
but if we substitute the now familiar and irreverent word 
** globe-trotter,” the spell vanishes. A globe-trotter does 
not necessarily have good manners, e soon learn that 
it is possible to visit many nations and see less, on the 
whole, than if one had staid at home; and that it is easy 
to say nothing through a great many tongues. No one 
would send his children to be trained in manners among a 
circle of professional couriers. Some of the most essen- 
tially vulgar women ever seen in American society have 
been those most versed in European society, and, by all 
testimony, not unpopular there. The brilliant Lady East- 
lake went so far as to assert that high society in London 
** positively likes vulgarity, if it be but new”; and that 
‘Sir Francis Palgrave was right in saying that a person 
who would say rude things would be sure to take in Lon- 
don.” And in circles of reaily good manners, some of the 
Americans who have been most cordially received in Eu- 
rope from the Revolutionary days until the present time 
have been those who did not go abroad until middle life, 
when their habits had been formed wholly at home. 
Richard Grant White always maintained that he never 
saw in Europe manners so fine as those of his own grand- 
father, in New Engiand; and when he himself first visited 
England, at fifty or therenbouts, he was described in the 
London papers as having the bearing of a lord and the 
figure of a guardsman. tn the same way Lady Eastlake 
describes Motley’s visible annoyance at being constantly 
addressed as ‘‘ Milord” at German hotels; and I knew a 
Boston lady, going abroad for the first time after middle 
life, who was identified for her husband by the Suisse at 
a crowded cathedral, where they had got separated, as 
**the lady with a grand air.” 

What we all need to teach our children is that manners 
are not a matter of veneering, but ingrain. In Tennyson’s 
phrase: 

“ Kind natures are the best; those next to best 
That fit us like a nature second-hand, 
Which are indeed the manners of the great.” 

It is possible, in other words, to have better manners than 
those of the merely great, by haying a better foundation. 
Why not strike for the best? Self-respect, self-control, 
kind feeling, refined habits—these are the basis. If, in 
addition to these, one happens to inherit an agreeable 
voice and a good intonation, what more is essential ? 
The trivialities of spoons and napkins are easily enough 
acquired. I have sat at table with a Pueblo Indian chief, 
introduced for the first time to silver forks, who handled 
those and all other implements with an awkwardness so 
dignified and delicate that it actually gave a charm. 
Never have I seen finer manners than those of an old 
** body-servant ” whom I knew in a | youth on a Virginia 
plantation, who could neither read nor write, and had 
never gone farther from home than the White Sulphur 
Springs. There is no delusion greater than that which 
confounds good manners with cosmopolitan experience. 

In the same way, those who are always urging the need 
of cosmopolitanism in our literature are usually youths 
and maidens just from college, whose vast knowledge of 
the great world is yet to come. It is not necessary to 
deny the advantage which proceeds, on the whole, from 
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making travel easier and making the world seem smaller. 
But it is well to remember how much may be done b 
staying at home. Hawthorne’s fame still rests on his 
“Scarlet Letter. Mr. Henry James derides Thoreau as not 
merely provincial, but parochial; yet that parochial life 
has found already three biographers in England, which is 
ibly two more than the life-long transplantation of 

r. James may win for him. On the other hand, what 
place in the world is less truly cosmopolitan than Paris, 
where no native feels called upon to learn a modern lan- 
guage or visit a foreign country, but each remains at home 
for other people to visit him and learn the language he 
speaks? Paul Bourget, it is to be noticed, had to place 
his Cosmopolis elsewhere than in Paris. And what a 
commentary it is upon the qualities which make for per- 
manence that the genius of Edgar Poe has so impressed 
itself on French literature as still to be quoted there, while 
successive literary models in that very | maenced e—Charles 
de Bernard, Stendhal, Baudelaire, even Guy de Maupassant 
—have risen and away! 

The moral is that while cosmopolitanism may be an 
ornament either in manners or in literature, provided more 
essential qualities are secured, yet “the root of the mat- 
ter” is elsewhere. First get the real qualities, which lie 
at the basis, whether of social manners or of literary style, 
and all the rest shall be added unto you. es 


oy OUR PARIS 
Bape. 


Se - other evening I went to dine with the X’s, and 

found X, who had been over to London the day be- 
fore on business, in a very amusing frame of mind over 
what he said was the bad dressing of English women. 
X, let me remark in passing, is an Englishman. He had 
wanted to avoid friends in town, so, instead of dining at 
the club, he had taken the table-d’héte dinner of his hotel, 
the Métropole, and gone to the theatre afterwards. ‘‘And 
such a sloppy-looking set as the women were!” he said. 
“Tt was os depressing. I consider that a man has 
a right to demand that when he goes out he be surround- 
ed with attractive, well set-up women, and society is not 
doing its duty by him unless it sees that he is. I felt 
positively defrauded, especially as I was awfully well 
dressed myself.” ‘‘ Ahem!” came from his audience. 
** All the men were awfully well dressed,” he went on, 
without noticing the interruption; ‘‘but the women! I 
came away positively gloomy. It is such a relief to get 
back to you and your Paris frocks.” ‘ But what a pity 
it is that we are here!” said one of the pretty American 
girls that one is sure to find at the X's. , let me re- 
mark again in passing, has married an American. ‘‘ We 
are absolutely wasted here. Our Paris frocks are coals in 
Newcastle. Think how they and we would be appreci- 
ated if we only went over to London!” ‘No, you would 
not,” said X, vindictively. ‘‘ You would be awfully out 
of tone in London. Any well-dressed American is a posi- 
tive jar there. People turn round in the streets to look at 
her.” 

X went on for some time longer in this whimsical vein, 
adding various other complimentary remarks of different 
natures about our sex of America, all of which, I confess, 
were balm to my ears. Whether what he said about the 
English was only a mood or not, I do not know, but, at 
any rate, his words about American women consoled me 
for other words I had sometimes heard him utter about 
the doings of some of our men. 

“Let them say what they like about our politicians,” 
I said to myself, dropping into the vernacular, if you will 
excuse the slang, ‘‘ but what’s the matter with our wo- 
men, all over the world? They’re all right!” Now that 
lam writing to women, and we are talking just among our- 
selves as it were, why not confess, just for once, that 
we really are extremely nice? All the time that American 
women are reaching out towards wider opportunities, 
and are really accomplishing so much in the world, how 
charming and attractive they invariably keep themselves; 
how daintily they dress, even in the deepest wilds of our 
country, and how inevitably they make for what gives 
grace and beauty to life! Lam often amused at some of 
the inadequate and disparaging things that the men oc- 
casionally write about ‘‘ women’s papers,” ‘‘ women’s 
pages,” about the articles in various publications that 
treat of housekeeping and home-keeping, and exclusive- 
ly woman's affairs, as though these were beyond the pale 
of notice from cultivated beings. How many pages in 
papers are given up to their corn and their wheat and 
their stupid stocks and things that really are no more 
elevating or improving in themselves than how to make 
the wheat and corn up into dishes and to serve them at 
table, or anything else that belongs to what might be 
called exclusively woman’s domain! The only thing is 
for neither men nor women to stop with their affairs. Set 
them both go about their business and get it out of the 
way, whatever it may be, and go on to something better. 

This I thought of when I read in Cosmopolis Tolstoi’s 
reply to Zola’s plea for the gospel of work. Whatever 
one may think of Emile Zola’s books, as a man he is one 
of the. strongest, truest, sincerest characters living, and 
as such is accepted as a leader by what are called the 
“Jeunesse des Ecoles” — the students of France. Ata 
banquet given by the “ Students’ Association” Zola held 
up to French youth two guides—science and work. This 
gospel M. Tolstoi objected to, and what he says about 
work is significant. ‘I have always been astonished,” 
he said, ‘‘at the established opinion, especially in Europe, 
that work was a species of virtue. I have always thought 
that it was only pardonable in a being without reason, 
like the ant in the fable, to elevate work to the rank of a 
virtue, and pride himself on it. Who of us do not know 
men inaccessible to truth and goodness who are always so 
occupied that they never have the time not only to do 

ood, but even to ask themselves if their work is not 
harmful? You say to these people: ‘ Your work is use- 
less, perhaps even pernicious; here are the reasons. Stop; 
let us examine the thing.’ They do not listen, and they 
answer, with irony: ‘You have leisure to reason, but 
have I time for discussion? I have worked all my life, 
and work doesn’t wait; I have to edit a daily paper with 
half a million of subscribers; I must organize the army; 
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I must construct the Eiffel Tower; organize the exposition 
of Chicago; pierce the Isthmus of Panama; make re- 
searches on heredity, on telepathy, or on the number of 
times that such and such an author has employed such 
and such a word.’ Work, no more than nutrition, can 
be considered a virtue,” Tolstoi goes on to say. ‘‘ Work 
is a need, to be deprived of which is suffering; but to ele- 
vate it to the rank of a merit is as monstrous as it would 
be to do as much for nutrition. In my opinion work is 
not only not a virtue, but in our defectively organized 
society it is more often than anything else a moral anes- 
thetic, such as tobacco, wine, and all the other means of 
dulling one’s faculties and concealing the disorder and 
emptiness of existence... .” 

All these things came to my mind as I followed the 
Woman’s Congress lately held in Paris, about which I 
have not written because I wanted to find out from the 
leaders more of their motives and ideas than could be 
learned from the surface. On the surface the Woman’s 
Congress made one think of the malodorous and uncanny 
elements that are brought together in chemistry when ex- 
perimenters are trying to create a new substance or com- 
bination, The Woman's Congress accomplished nothing, 
practically. It never does accomplish anything, on the 
surface, in France, where woman as a conscient and intel- 
ligent being does not exist in the eyes of the law, where a 
woman has no legal right to her own clothes, bought with 
her own earnings, and cannot cash a check, if she be mar- 
ried, without her husband’s permission. But what did 
woman spend her time on in congress assembled in France? 
The first day, on the question of the nationality of married 
women, and of the children of parents of different nation- 
alities. Questions not of burning importance, it would 
seem. Next a resolution is on the question of the 
salaries of working-girls. The congress decides that a 
minimum of salary shall be established proportionate to 
the expense of living. It forgets law of supply and de- 
mand and the economic eonsiieations that regulate the 
question of wage. Then, in connection with the working- 
girl question, comes that of one day of rest, and Miss De 

roen, from Belleville, proposes the “ sanctification of the 
Sabbath,” at which the congress breaks into a wild tumult. 
Its president, Madame Maria Pognon, and others, who are 
freethinkers, will allow a day of rest, but no Sabbath. 
Then, in the midst of uproar and indescribable confusion, 
fullow by turn, on each day, speeches from freethinkers 
and anarchists, socialists and revolutionists of every sort. 
Women are enslaved; let there be no more classes in society 
and they will be emancipated. Socialism is the remedy,says 
one. The marriage laws are unjust; let there be no more 
marriage. Let there be nothing but free love,says another. 
Women are tied down to petty cares. Let motherhood 
no longer be an ideal. ‘‘I have children,” says one dele- 
gate, ‘* but I don’t boast of it. 1 take the Venus of Milo 
as a model rather than the Madonna. She hasn't a child 
in herarms, She hasn’t even any arms!” Two men, jour- 
nalists and feminists, make fine and powerful speeches. 
One makes a strong and brilliant plea for the emancipation 
of women through the coeducation of the sexes. The 
other preaches la femme consciente ; that is, woman as a 
complete being, with intelligence, heart, and liberty. I 
had a long talk with one of these speakers a few days ago 
about the woman question in France. ‘‘ We are workin 
for it according to our own manner, d la Frangaise,” he sai 
tome. ‘All our revolutions are philosophical. There’s 
no use in trying to make progress _~ by step with us. 
We must change the entire habit of thinking first, and then 
cr-ack! suddenly the whole thing will go to pieces, and 
liberty for women will be accepted.” But what a prospect 
for France meanwhile! Socialism, anarchy, free love, free 
thought, irreligion—all these let loose theoretically, until 
they shall have undermined the old structure and a new 
one shall have risen from its ashes. 

Liberty for women is not a negation with us, and we 
cannot be too thankful for it. The division of labor be- 
tween men and women, such as who manages the politics, 
for instance, counts for nothing in the question really. The 
point is that the American woman is already the femme 
consciente—the reasonable human being, complete, and 
free. To keep their liberty women must be free in every 
direction—free to do their duty towards their homes as 
they may see it, free everywhere. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 


INEW YORKER 
AFASHIONS t= 


y= to get for a travelling outfit is an extremely 
puzzling question, for it is by no means easy to com- 
bine all that is necessary in the gown one wears on a jour- 
ney. No woman wants to look conspicuous, but every 
woman wants to look her best at all times. A gown that 
is pretty and attractive and becoming is often so wofully 
out of place that the wearer attracts attention from the 
very fact of her gown being incongruous. Then, again, 
it is not well to encumber one’s self with a lot of wraps; 
and yet a gown that is cool enough to wear in the cars is 
not nearly warm enough if a cooler climate is reached, or 
if the weather changes, as it generally does, by the close of 
a day’s journey. 

When there is a long journey to be taken, it is much 
better to set apart a gown especially for it; because in 
summer weather any costume worn all day long, even in 
a parlor car, is bound to show signs of dust and heat, 
and one never feels the same in that gown again; the 
freshness is gone,'and, unless it be a wash material, can 
never be restored. Old silk gowns were at one time con- 
sidered the very best travelling costumes, but they show 
every particle of dust,and then, besides, not being made 
for the purpose, have, as a rule, too much trimming and 
also too much fussiness about them to look really smart. 

Lansdowne, or gloria silk, is pronounced by some women 
to be an ideal fabric for a travelling costume. It has 
many advantages: it is comparatively cool, sheds the dust 
delightfully, and is also more or less water-proof. This 
material, it will be remembered, is often used for umbrel- 
las, and is a mixture of silk and wool; but it has never 
been sold in large quantities until now, and there has 
been very little choice of coloring. There are two or three 
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grades — the lowest one at forty-five cents a yard, and 
the best at a dollar or a dollar and a half. It looks like 
alpaca, but has a ay! sheen; does not require to be 
lined throughout, and is very nice in the fact that the 
skirt, if properly cut, stays in place and does not drag 
and sag, which some of the loosely woven materials have 
a shocking way of doing. In making up this material 
the skirt should be plain, and the waist either cut in 
basque fashion or made as a jacket to wear over shirt- 
waists. The jackets, however, of this material are not so 
satisfactory as the tight-fitting waists, and it is best to 
have a skirt to wear with a covert coat. 

Light-weight serge, the canvas cloths, and the mohairs, 
all made with skirt and jacket, are used for travelling 
dresses, but, with the exception of the mohair, need silk 
linings even in the serge—that is, if one wants one’s skirts 
to hang well, and silk linings are by no means cool. Of 
course it is light in weight, but silk is so closely woven 
that the air cannot get through. The great advantage of 
the waist and jacket model 4s that the shirt- waist is so 
comfortable for travelling. If one cannot wear a real 
shirt-waist—that is, of wash material, the silk waists un- 
lined will be found very cool and pleasant. India silks and 
wash silks are the best for this purpose,and are much cooler 
than the taffetas or the stiffer qualites. By-the-way, there 
is a new finish for the necks of all the shirt-waists. The 
turned-over linen collar, which soils so easily, launders so 
— and, as a rule, fits so atrociously, is giving place to 
a collar which has just a tiny turned-over piece, and is 
high enough to permit of the wearing of the inevitable 
ribbon and bow at the back of the neck. The bright rib- 
bon around the throat and the clear white of the narrow 
strip of linen are almost universally becoming, and seem 
particularly appropriate to the waists made of linen, ba- 
tiste, all thin materials, and even silk. Of course there are 
—_ women who have their shirts made to order and as 
much like men’s as ible, and they will naturally decide 
in favor of a turned-down linen collar or the very high one 
closed in front, and the stiff neck-tie. 

All travelling dresses should be made with a pocket, 
and a belt on which can be hung a smal! bag with a cha- 
telaine will be found an immense convenience and a pret- 
ty finish. A bunch of useless ornaments dangling at one’s 
side is very absurd; but there are several small articles 
which are useful to have at hand, and which, when put 
in a bag, have a most unpleasant fashion of tucking them- 
selves away out of sight in remote corners. No gown 
to wear in the cars or on the boat should be long. There 
is an effort this year on the part of dressmakers to have 
the skirts of the new gowns touch all the way round; 
but the skirt of a travelling dress, while it should not 
show the feet, ought entirely to clear the ground. White 
lace and embroidery are out of place on any travelling 
gown, and as little silk as possible should be used for 
trimming. If an entire silk dress is worn, a dark India is 
the only possible thing; and India silks have a way of 
getting very rumpled and dowdy-looking during a jour- 
ney. -Cheviots and tweeds are too heavy to be comforta- 
ble, and altogether the light-weight costumes that have the 
jacket and ckirt and the separate waist are the best of all. 


TENNIS DRESSES. 


Golf may be the most fashionable of all out-door sports 
at present, but tennis is not to be utterly routed for some 
time to come, and as there are many country places large 
enough to allow of a tennis-court which certainly will not 
accommodate golf links, it is just as well to include a ten- 
nis dress or two in a thorough summer outfit. Before 
golf and bicycling came into favor there was an outcry 
that tennis costumes were hideous and unbecoming; but 
now that is quite done en? with, for there is far more 
latitude in tennis than in golf or bicycling. 

Short skirts are necessary in playing tennis with dexter- 
ity, but they need not be shorter than to the tops of the 
ordinary boots. Fitting smoothly over the hips, with the 
fulness gathered into a small space just at the back, the 
gored skirts of the present day look well; but they must 
not be too wide, or there will be ugly folds to flop about the 
feet. White duck or corded piqué looks extremely neat, 
and a fancy waist, either of wash material or silk, worn 
with the narrow white belt, is attractive and appropriate. 

Tennis shoes are not becoming; but of tan leather or 
black canvas, if of a good shape, they do not look so badly 
as did the first ones some years ago. Red piqué, duck, or 
mohair of a bright scarlet shade are effective on a tennis- 
ground, and, made with short jacket and shirt-waist of 
finer material—organdie or mull—they are invariably be- 
coming. Girls who play for championship make every- 
thing subservient to the game, and apparently do not 
care how they look; but even in a scant linen skirt, a 
white India silk blouse with the sleeves rolled up to give 
full play to the limbs, a girl may look well, if she has 
her skirt well cut and so fastened under the white kid 
belt that it does not sag down in the middle of the 
back, which skirts have a sad fashion of doing. Mo- 
hair and serge are sometimes used for tennis gowns, but 
the wash materials this season are much more popu- 
lar. Crash, which is made up into the blazer suits and 
bicycle costumes for both men and women, is not a very 
pleasant material to wear when exercising violently, for 
the moment it is wet with perspiration it is disagreeably 
cold and clammy; the more expensive qualities are the 
best, and as the most expensive is exceedingly cheap, it is 
best to give the few cents extra. 

While the white belts are the most in favor, ribbons 
are not positively tabooed from tennis costumes, partic- 
ularly if no match games are to be played. The girdle 
is often worn, and the pretty fashion is revived again of 
the ribbon put twice around the waist and tied at one side 
with ends—ribbons trim any dress daintily, and also cov- 
er the line between skirt and waist. Plain, not fancy, rib- 
bons should be used, and the very latest fashion is for the 
moiré taffeta, which comes in many beautiful shades. 

Knickerbockers are more comfortable than petticoats, 
so some women contend, but under a tennis skirt petticoats 
should be worn, and they should be as dainty and pretty 
as possible. Ruffled with embroidery and lace, they will 
keep out the heavy dress skirt, and prevent it clinging in 
an ugly and weighty manner that interferes with the 
proper freedom necessary to running. 

It is not necessary to make a complete sacrifice of beau- 
ty in what the French call costumes de sport. They are to 
be constructed on a rational basis, and adaptability is of 
primary importance, while mere ornament is a secondary 
consideration. 








SUMMER COSTUMES. 


SKIRT and jacket costume of light covert-cloth 
A has the front seams of the skirt strapped with a 
stitched band of the cloth, with a shorter strap on each 
side at the foot The jacket is short, with round- 
cornered fronts, opening with a shawl collar to the 
waist. It is accompanied by a separate cloth vest, for 
which shirt- waists can be substituted 

A light gray canvas costume is made with a plain 
skirt and side-fastened waist, with a white leather belt. 
It is trimmed on the fronts, collar points, and wrists 
with a trefoil of white tubular braid and small pearl 
buttons 

A white muslin gown with embroidered green dots, 
made transparent to wear over white, is trimmed 
around the bottom of the skirt with three narrow 
scalloped ruffles button-holed in green, The gather 
ed waist, which is slightly pointed and has sleeves 
with only small puffs at the top, has a scalloped Marie 
Antoinette fichu draped on it, crossing at the front. 
Lace frills are in the neck and sleeves. 

A gown of light gray mohair with a corded stripe 
is sparingly trimmed with blue and green plaid taffeta. 
The front seams of the skirt open on a narrow plaid 
fold, widening below the knee, where a loop caught 
with an enamelled button is placed. Twosimilar loops 
are on each side near the top. The front of the waist 
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opens similarly, with folds 
extending upward from a 
loop on the bust 

A dress of green and 
black taffeta in fine cross 
stripes is relieved by the 
addition of some chiné 
figured taffeta with an 
ivory ground. A narrow 
insertion of the figured 
silk is in the front seams 
of the skirt, and it also 
forms the yoke and vest of 
the waist, and a narrow 
insertion on either side 
Front and back of the 
waistare alike. The short 
puffed sleeves are open up 
the middle, with insertion 
and facings of light taffe- 
ta. Black satin collar and 
belt 

A mohair of not 80 
youthful a type is a black 
and white mixture that 
combines in a silvery-gray 
effect with a lighter pat- 
tern. A gray silk pleating 
is inserted in the right side 
of the skirt, with a group 
of steel buttons on the 
sides. The open jacket 
bodice has silk-faced re 
vers framing a full jabot 
vest of white mousseline 
de soie 

A charming costume for 
garden parties and other 
summer festivities is of 
silk-striped étamine in 
green and white. Accordi- 
on-pleated white mousse- 
line de soie is used in 
combination with it, form 
ing a guimpe in the front 
of the waist and a tablier 
in the skirt. Ono either 
side of the tablier is a lace 
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abot, which ends under the narrow green velvet belt, but 


ily if 


virtue in silence. 


version. It is rarel 


is apparently continued to a velvet bow on the bust, and 
again above to the mousseline cravat with an amethyst 
buckle. The mousseline sleeves are tucked below the 
small puff, over which there is a fall of lace, and have vel- 
vet cuffs and shoulder-knots. 


FRICTION. 


M UCH unnecessary friction would be saved in the fam- 
pe ily if people could but remember that there is great 
It is the hastily spoken word which 
brings on another and another, and if we could refrain 
from the satirical or vehement reply, passing by what has 
irritated us, the moment of danger would presently be 
gone. With children it is usually best to avoid an issue 
where trifles are in dispute, trying the blessed effect of di- 
i worth while for a mother to set her 
battle in array against a baby. She who is tactful and 
sensible introduces a new idea, and presently the little 
personage, all sweet and smiling, forgets the obstinacy 
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which was ready to lift 
its defiant head. Said the 
mother of seven, ‘* I was 
foolishly anxious over my 
first child, and there were 
many difficult passages 
for him and for me, but I 
have never repeated the 
sort of discipline, which 
made the nursery a place 
of arbitrary despotism, in 
the case of my other chil- 
dren.” Friction between 
friends is sometimes in- 
evitable. People have 
had entirely different 
backgrounds. Bringing- 
up tells, and even mar- 
ried friends, which hus- 
band and wife should 
surely be, may strike on 
rocks in daily intercourse 
because their standards, 
their early influences, and 
their education have been 
diverse. To manage life 
successfully—and life is 
so short it ought not to 
be a failure—we must re- 
duce friction to a miui- 
mum. 

Perhaps the fine art of 
living together is the most 
difficult of all arts to ne- 
quire, but in its outcome 
it brings much happiness. 
Of what avail are success- 
es which turn to bitter- 
ness, or luxuries which 
cannot be enjoyed, be- 
cause there is continual 
bickering and constant 
small squabbling? A 
little yielding, a little 
sacrifice of self-will, a lit- 
tle gentleness; they cost 
euly an effort, but they 
will repay richly the one 
who makes it, 











XLIX. 
BISKRA. 


HOT sky and a hotter desert. Behind, the roofs of 

Biskra, that strange little settlement on the oasis. 
Ahead, the hard and stony wilderness that seems limitless, 
as if it occupied the whole world. 

Judith and Mrs. Jennings are mounted on two Arab 
horses. They have found that Arab horses can be very 
sorry beasts, with well-defined ribs and hard mouths. 
These animals will amble if they are continually urged to 
do so, and they will also sometimes surprise one by run- 
ning away, dashing wildly over the rough ground, their 
long thin heads stretched out as they fly on into the un- 
known lands of Africa. It seems as though they are going 
into some dreadful terra incognita, and that nothing can 
ever stop them; as though they are going on forever—at 
least such tales have been told concerning these Arab 
steeds by people who have ridden them. But it was a 
peculiar fact that no one who had not actually been run 
away with by one of these animals would ever believe 
they could run. 

**I suppose,” remarked Mrs. Jennings, ‘‘that we are in 
Africa?” 

“Yes,” said Judith; ‘‘ 1 think there’s no doubt of it.” 

‘** And I never was in such a cold place in my life,” 
shivering. ‘‘ The wind that blows over the snow on the 
Aurés Mountains is the coldest wind that ever blew, and 
it never stops blowing. Iam surprised at Africa. For 
sand I was prepared—yes, even for the amount I have in 
my bedroom, and on my bread and meat; but for— But, 
Mrs. Gerald, you are not listening.” 

‘No; pardon me, I didn’t catch what you were saying.” 

“TI was saying sand and cold.” Mrs. Jennings urged 
her horse yet nearer her friend. ‘‘ What.is the matter 
with you?” she asked. ‘‘ You look like a person who 
lives in constant fear of something. This 
look has grown on you ever since we land- 
ed in Algiers.” 

‘Nothing is ‘the matter with me,” was 
the reply. Then, immediately: ‘I think I 
shall have to tell you. I must tell some 
one.” 

Mrs. Jennings leaned forward from her 
saddle. ‘* You certainly will have to tell,’ 
she said. ‘‘ You can’t go on looking like 
this and not tell. And why am I here if 
I can’t be of any use to you? There must 
be some reason for my being in Biskra in- 
stead of in some part of the world where 
they have fewer canned meats than they 
have at the Victoria here.” 

**T hadn’t noticed that the meats were 
canned.” 

“*Hadn’t you? Have you noticed that 
there is a gale blowing most of the time— 
a gritty gale that sets your teeth on edge 
and makes you know the very taste of the 
desert?” 

** No; I hadn't thought of these things.” 

Judith bent over and absently stroked 
the ragged mane of her horse. She was 
conscious that all the time her companion 
was talking in this way she was thinking 
of the something that worried her, and the 
presence of Mrs. Jennings was a comfort 
to her. If it were not for this presence 
there would be no one to whom she could 
speak of things that never left her mind, 
and that grew harder and harder to bear. 

** We won't have any attendant this morn- 
ing,” suddenly said Mrs. Jennings. ‘* Sure- 
ly it is safe for us to ride out a little way 
towards Chetma. We will keep the roof 
of the Victoria in sight.” 

So they told the servant whom Mr. Ger- 
ald had ordered to go with them to remain 
at the hotel. They rode out into the desert, 
the horses going at that distressing creep 
which tends towards desperation in the 
mind of the equestrian. 

The day previous Mr. Gerald and his 
nephew had started on a hunting expedi- 
tion, taking two men, a tent, and some 
canned food. They hoped to get a gazelle, 
but they would not despise even a hare. 

The two women thus left immediately 
experienced that sense of freedom which 
comes from the absence of the supervising 
masculine element in a party. When half 
a mile had been traversed Mrs. Jennings’s 
horse suddenly stopped, then tried to turn 
round owhelle Biskra. Then Judith’s 
horse did the same. After a short strug- 
gle with the animals, they consented to 
walk on side by side. 

** Well?” said Mrs. Jennings. She look- 
ed at Judith, who suddenly cried out, 
sharply, 

**T cannot endure it!” 

**My dear!” 

Judith had held herself in hand night 
and day,until the relief of even this cry was 
very great. 

‘*I cannot understand,” she went on, 
hurriedly. ‘‘ There is a shadow over me— 
the shadow of a blow; and when it will fall 
I cannot tell. But perhaps I ought not to 
speak. Don’t you think we ought always 
to bear in silence?” 

Judith turned excitedly towards her com- 
panion. Her face was unlike itself, the 
eyes full of wildness. 

**Go on.” said Mrs. Jennings, impera- 
tively. ‘‘If you do not you will be in- 
sane.” 

“To be insane!” repeated Judith, in a 
tone of horror. Then she evidently placed 
a great restraint upon herself. ‘‘ Well, I’ve 
got to tell, that’s all; I have got to tell,” 
she said. ‘‘ You know, we have been here 
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MRS. GERALD. 
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a week,” she went on—‘‘a week yesterday. Seven ate 
seven times I’ve had that hour to live through. Doe 
that hour show in my face? I look in the glass every 
morning to see if my hair is gray.” 

“ Mrs, Gerald!” 

There was keen alarm in this exclamation. Mrs. Jen- 
nings tried to catch the bridle of the horse near her, but 
the horse gave a jerk away from her. 

Judith took the bridle more closely. She placed her- 
self more firmly in the saddle. ‘‘ Don’t worry about me,” 
she said. ‘‘ There is never need to worry about me, Have 
you noticed Mr. Gerald of late?” She put the question 
abruptly. 

‘I have thought he seemed in unusually good spirits,” 
was the answer—‘“‘as if,” with a smile, ‘‘he had been 
drinking champagne.” 

** But he eats nothing!” 

‘That is true; still, there is nothing to eat in Biskra. 
We are expected to live on air and sand, and the sand of 
the African desert is not edible.” 

Mrs. Jennings spoke thus that she might not speak in 
a far different manner. Indeed, she was greatly alarmed, 
and feared to show that feeling. 

‘*Mr. Gerald expects to meet some one in Biskra,” said 
Judith, not apparently hearing her friend’s words. 

‘*Some old friend, perhaps?” 

‘*No, Mrs. Jennings, it is not an old friend. That.is 
the remark I made to him. He turned and looked at me; 
he told me that I was a fool—a stupid fool—to think he 
should want to see an old friend. Mr. Gerald is very po- 
lite; it made me jump to hear him call me a fool. He 
said that he did not know the person whom he was to 
meet, but that it was of the last importance that the meet- 
ing should take place.” 

‘*Not know the person?’ 


Mrs. Jennings stared at the 
face near her. 


A terrible suspicion that Judith’s mind 


“* JUDITH,’ HE SAID, ‘YOU MUST BE ABLE TO HEAR SOMETHING.’ 
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was unbalanced by the strain under which she lived came 
to her, and made it impossible for her to say any more. 

Judith’s face flushed as she spoke. ‘* Are you going to 
doubt what I tell you?” she asked, sharply. 


“Very well. But I would not blame you if you did 
doubt; for I am bewildered, and can hardly believe my 
own senses. Now listen to me. Every night since we 
have been in Biskra, between one and two o'clock, Mr. 
Gerald leaves his bed. He dresses quickly. Then I rise 
and dress quickly. Iam shivering with excitement, but 
he seems perfectly calm, and he dresses accurately, even 
to his neck-tie; and he brushes his hair, and files and cleans 
his nails; and he does all this with incredible celerity. 
The first time he did this I asked him why he rose at such 
an hour. 

*** Because I am afraid I shall miss the meeting,’ he 
answered. 

“** What meeting?’ 

‘**With that person—that person who comes to me at 
Biskra.’ 

““*Do you expect a man or a woman?’ I put this in- 
quiry calmly, for I somehow knew I must speak calmly, 
though my heart was hammering in my throat, and I was 
huddling on my clothes, my fingers so stiff that I could 
hardly use them. He answered, impatiently: 

*** How can I tell? It may be a man or it may be a 
woman. It doesn’t matter. What matters is that I 
mustn't miss the meeting.’ 

‘***T will go with you,’ I said; but I was surprised that 
he made no objection to my going. 

‘*He took his cane and his hat before I was ready. 

‘**T can’t wait,’ he said, ‘for I shall not be waited 
for.’ 

“‘T would rather have died than let him go alone. In 
my haste I could find nothing. I seized a blanket from 
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the bed and wrapped it around me. Mr. Gerald did not 
seem to notice that I had done so.” 

In a momentary pause Mrs. Jennings said, eagerly: ‘‘ He 
was asleep. He is a somnambulist.” 

‘‘No, he was not asleep. He was perfectly awake. 
Don’t you think I would be glad to believe that he was 


asleep? I've tried to believe it, but I know better. 

‘* We went out at the door of the hotel as noiselessly as 
if we were thieves. Can you — my sensations as I 
followed him through the grounds and along the street 


that we have = traversed? I kept close to him. My 
blanket trailed on the ground with a soft noise. The 
wind blew cold from the mountains; my teeth chattered; 
but he did not seem cold. He walked on ahead of me in 
his tightly buttoned coat, swinging his stick, but eons 
sharply to the right and left all the time. Though he di 
not notice me, I felt sure that he was aware of my pres- 
ence. 

‘That first night there was a moon—a fading moon, 
not very long risen—and it made everything ghastly. It 
made the mountains distant monsters that would present- 
ly spring upon Biskra and devour it, and I longed for 
their spring. 1 wanted to be crushed in their jaws and to 
be done with everything.” 

Judith stopped. Though she was very pale, her face 
was composed. She was gazing straight ahead of her. 

When Mrs. Jennings spoke she started as if she had 
forgotten that she was not alone. ‘‘ Where did you go?” 
was the question 

‘* We left the town, but only for a short distance. It 
was piteous, the eagerness with which Mr. Gerald looked 
about him. Two or three times he stopped and bent his 
head as if listening. All at once he turned to me, and 
asked 

“*Do you hear anything? You are younger. You 
may hear where I cannot.’ 

I listened; I felt myself listening with every nerve in 
me—mére, my blood seemed to stop that it too —— 
help me to hear the approach of some one. I even lay 
down on the ground here in the desert and put my ear to 
the earth, holding my breath in my anxiety. Mr. Gerald 
stood close beside me, his features rigid in the great ten- 
sion that was upon him. 

“** Judith,’ he said, ‘you must be able to hear some- 

thing.’ 
«But I could not. The wind did not blow then, and 
all the world was silent. I rose and stood beside him. I 
longed to see his face more plainly. He would have re- 
sented the fact that I pitied him had he known it, but my 
heart was breaking with pity for him. After a few 
moments he pulled out his watch, but it was not light 
enough for either of us to see the time, so he lighted a 
match. It was twenty minutes after two. 

*** It’s too late,’ he said, and then we turned back tow 
ards Biskra. 

*** How do you know it is too late?’ I asked. 

‘**Howdol know?’ He looked at me in astonishment. 
Then it seemed to me that he tried to think of some words 
that would appear reasonable, but he could not. 

‘“*A man knows some things simply because he does 
know them,’ he said, at last, ‘and that’s the way I know 
that after a quarter past two in the morning it is too late 
to look for that person.’ 

‘**I did not speak again as we hurried back. I held my 
blanket very dente about me. All at once Mr. Gerald 
glanced at me and smiled in amusement. How could he 
be amused at such a moment? I was exasperated by his 
smile 

“ «Why did you choose that wrap?’ he asked. 

‘** Because I had no time to find another.’ 

‘Then he laughed, not quite like himself; but when he 
begged my pardon a moment later he was quite as usual. 
When he reached his room and went to bed he was asleep 
immediately. But as for me, it seems to me I have not 
really slept since that night—the night we arrived—until 
last night. Am I boring you? It is a great relief for me 
to speak.” 

Judith pressed her lips together. She stroked her 
horse’s Mane again. 

“ You are not boring me. You must speak.” Mrs. 
Jennings’s face was nearly as white as that of her com 
panion. 

** Yes,” resumed Judith, hurriedly, ‘‘I must speak. I 
am getting to have strange thoughts—thoughts that 
frighien me.” 

She paused. She was still stroking the horse’s neck. 
Both horses were standing quietly side by side. Mrs. Jen- 
nings reached forward and took the gauntleted hand, hold- 
ing it closely. But Judith did not look at her. She was 
gezing out over the desert—gazing blindly, despairingly. 

** And every night you have gone out thus?’ 

“Every night. Mr. Gerald goes to sleep, and slee 
until about one.’ He is sure to wake then and to rise di- 
rectly. As for me, I am awake. I cannot sleep. My 
head is very .. 

She took off her hat and pressed her hand on the top of 
her head. 


L. 
“1 TRLL YOU YOU ARE wrone.” 


“Mr. GERALD goes out eagerly each night. Each night 
he is sure that the meeting will take place. Once we 
met one of the gentlemen at the Victoria. He stared bard 
at us, but Mr. Gerald explained, with great suavity, that 
he was troubled with insomnia, and I had been good 
enough to walk out with him. How long do you sup- 
pose this will last?” 

Mrs. Jennings did not answer. She pressed the hand 
she held. 

“If Mr. Eldridge had not taken him away yesterday I 
do pot believe I could have behaved like a sane woman 
to-day, for the time had come when I must sleep or be 
frantic, and I could not sleep when I was watching and 
waiting for it to be one o'clock, and for us to start on our 
expedition. Last nightI slept. Iwaslikealog. I went 
to my room directly after dinner. Did you ever feel like 
that? As if you had drunk laudanum? as if the world 
might come to an end, but that you would sleep? It is 
almost as dreadful as when you lie awake hour after 
hour.” 

‘* Have you told Mr. Eldridge?” 

** No, no.” 

‘“* But why not?” 

Judith’s eyes and face had a coldly surprised expression 
as she turned towards Mrs. Jennings. 
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‘‘Why not?’ she said. ‘‘Indeed, I see no reason why I 
should tell him.” 

‘Perhaps he aoe that something is wrong, and 
that is why he took his uncle out hunting.” 

**It is not probable,” indifferently. 

“Oh, how proud you are, Mrs. Gerald!” exclaimed the 
other woman. 

** Proud?” 

** Certainly.” 

** But you need not explain why you think so.” 

Mrs. Jennings nodded her head and smiled. Then she 
— ** Have you told me all?” 

ia) oO ” 


Judith gazed about her like a prisoner who is seeking 
for some way of escape. 

“The last night,” she presently began, ‘‘ that we came 
out thus I ventured to ask Mr. Gerald why it was neces- 
—— he meet this person.” 

ere the speaker stopped, and was silent so long that 
Mrs. Jennings at last said 

** Did he tell you?” 

She spoke under her breath, as if some one would hear 
her in that wilderness, and Judith answered her in the 
same way. She even glanced about to see if any one were 
near. 

** Yes, he told me. He said that this person for whom 
he is waiting is one who has wonderful power. He has 

wer to change Mr. Gerald into another individuality. 

e says that he is bound to be changed, because then—be- 
cause then it may be that I shall love him.” 

Having said this in an almost inaudible voice, Judith 
suddenly bent forward on her horse’s neck, dropping the 
bridle and covering her face with her hands. The strange, 
eerie pathos of the situation so appealed to Mrs, Jennin 
that her own face blanched still more and her eyes dimmed. 
She sat still, staring at the figure before her, unable at 
first to say anything. At last Judith lifted her head. 
Her eyes were dry and burning. 

“What a wretch Iam! What a hard-hearted wretch I 
am!’’she cried, in a low voice. ‘‘ And what shall I do to 
make myself over?” 

““Why do you call yourself hard-hearted?” asked Mrs. 
Jennings, with some sharpness. ‘* You are not hard- 
hearted enough.” 

**Don’t mock at me.” 

““Mock at you? I must be sharp with you, or I shall 
set to crying myself. Why don’t you make him think 
you love him?” 

**But I don’t. He has known from the very first that 
I didn’t love him, and he didn’t love me when he mar- 
ried me. He only thought I was the kind of woman he 
wanted for a wife. You know what notions some men 
have. And I married him for his money, not for myself 
—oh, I can’t tell you about it, and it would do no — if 
I could! I was wrong. I did a wicked es and | ought 
to be punished—yes, I ought to be punished.” 

‘Now don’t talk like one of those weak-minded people 
who assert that God punishes us for doing just what crea- 
tures with the attributes he has given us must do. You 
are a strong woman. Just now you are worn out for lack 
of sleep.” 

Mrs. Jennings’s imperative voice penetrated like some 
keen knife into Judith’s consciousness and stimulated her. 
She drew herself up and turned to her companion. 

** You counsel me to deceive him,” she said, reprovingly. 

** Certainly,” coolly. ‘‘ Why not?” 

“I don’t know. Only it isn’t natural for me to de- 
ceive.” 

‘* Was it natural for you to marry a man you knew you 
did not love?” 

The question was hard and cutting. Judith drew her- 
self up still more. She looked in amazement at the wo- 
man de her. Mrs. Jennings’s greenish eyes had not 
now a particle of softness in them. The pupils were con- 
tracted to pin-points, and were fixed on Judith’s face. 

Judith wanted to writhe as she sat there in the saddle, 
but she did not move. She remained silent. She was 
Ho herself if it could be possible that this woman was 
right. 

** As for me,” said Mrs. Jennings, after a silence, ‘I am 
not so finical about the truth as you pretend to be.” 

‘* Pretend to be!” 

Judith’s eyes flashed. In her indignation the strain 
upon her relaxed somewhat. 

“Yes. I know - don’t think it’s pretence; you think 
it’s natural. But I should like to ask you what act of de- 
ception can be more decided than your marriage?” 

“But I explained my position to Mr. Gerald. I did not 
deceive him.” 

Mrs. Jennings shrugged her shoulders, but she said no- 
— Her companion felt that she was very exasper- 
ating. 

At last Mrs. Jennings spoke again. ‘‘ What are you 
going to do?” 

“ Nothing, save that I will take care of Mr. Gerald.” 

“Do you know the danger you may incur?” 

**I do not care for the peril.” Judith spoke as one who 
should say, “I am glad of the danger.” 

** You have no business not to care.” 

This time it was Judith who shrugged her shoulders. 

‘*He is not responsible,” went on Mrs. Jennings. ‘‘ What 
if some time, out here in the desert, he should take it into 
his mind to kill you?” 

“*Tt is not so difficult to die.’” 

As Judith made this quotation she turned towards the 
woman beside her and smiled. As she saw that smile 
Mrs. Jennings uttered an exclamation, she knew not what. 
She trembled, and for months afterwards the memory of 
Judith’s face at that moment would come to her with a 
vividness that made her weak and faint. 

Judith apparently tried to’ rouse herself. ‘‘ The diffi- 
cult thing is to live,” she said—‘‘ to live, and to do the 
| you ought.” 

‘*Perhaps you have no doubt as to what is the thing 
you ought to do?” 

** Not the least doubt,” firmly. 

“* And that is?” 

“To sacrifice myself in every way for Mr. Gerald's hap- 
piness,” still more firmly. 

“I tell you you are wrong!” with violence. ‘‘ You will 
give him the best of care; but have you any more right 
to sacrifice —- than you have to sacrifice—me, for 
instance, or Mr. Gerald himself? Are we called upon to 
immolate ourselves?” 

** Under the circumstances, I am called upon,” said Ju- 
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dith, with an air of finality so decided that the other said 
no more on that subject. 

“Do you fully recognize that an insane person may at 
any moment become violent, dangerous to himself or to 
others?” 

** Yes, fully.” 

There was no dejection now in Judith’s manner or voice. 
She was like a soldier ry himself for a conflict. 

Mrs. Jennings oned at her admiringly. A whole- 
hearted sacrifice has a power in it which stirs and éxalts 
the witness of it as if it were something transcending hu- 
man nature, even though the sacrifice is a wrongful waste. 

“You need not fear,” said Judith. ‘I am certain that 
1 can safely take care of Mr. Gerald, and it may be that 
this is only a passing hallucination.” 

“Oh, I am not afraid,” was the hasty response. “I am 
not afraid for myself. But you ought to let me tell Mr. 
Eldridge—” 

“‘No, no. I will bear my burden alone. It has been a 
relief to me to tell you. You must forgive me for doing 
that. It will be a comfort to know that you know. But 
perhaps I was weak. Do you think I was weak?” 

Judith’s softened, anxious eyes were fixed on her com- 
panion’s face, and Mrs. Jennings, in spite of all her efforts, 
could not at first command her voice. ‘It is not that you 
are too weak,” she said, at last; ‘‘it is that you are not 
weak enough, and you are wrong.” 

The two now, as by common consent, rode on together 
towards Chetma. But they did not go far. Presently 
they turned their horses about, and as they did so Mrs. 
Jennings said, ‘‘ However, Mr. Eldridge will soon find it 
out. Thank fortune for that.” 

To this there was no reply. When Judith reached the 
hotel she went to her own room, and, taking off her hat, 
but not her riding - dress, not even her gloves, she laid 
herself down on the bed. She lay quite still. After a 
while she moved, and found that she was holding her whip 
tightly in her right hand. She flung the whip from her. 

“That woman is wrong,” she said, aloud. ‘* All there 
is left for me is to sacrifice myself; and sometimes sacri- 
fice is blessedness—but not happiness. He trusts me—he 
believes in me.” 

She sat up on the bed and began to pull off her gloves 
hurriedly. 

* Butt cannot—no, I cannot even try to make him think 
I love him. He was never to expect that—never—never.” 

A knock at the door made her rise to her feet. She 
hesitated before she answered the summons, though she 
believed it was Mrs, Jennings who was there. When she 
did open the door one of the hotel servants handed her a 
card and walked away. 

Judith saw the name, ‘‘ Mr. Lucian Eldridge,” on one 
side of the pasteboard, and her fingers began to grow cold. 
But they were steady as she turned the card and read, 

**Please see me immediately in the small reception- 
room.” 

She instantly walked down the stairs. 


LL 
“ ANOTHER INCARNATION,” 


THEsE two, though they had met every day, never saw 
each other alone, and met only as casual acquaintances. 
The most suspicious observer would have said that Judith 
was hardly aware of the existence of Lucian Eldridge. 
When she looked at him as she addressed him it was as if 
she looked at a chair or a table—a glance of sheer indiffer- 
ence. Mrs. Jennings, watching her, sometimes caught 
herself saying, ‘‘ That woman is a block of wood—only 
her face is not wooden.” 

Lucian was standing in the middle of the room, impa- 
tiently watching the hallway, which was visible from the 
open door. His face was grimed with dust, and he was’ 
in corduroys and leather leggings, just as he had jumped 
from his horse. 

Judith walked down the hall and up to him. She was 
so white that Lucian expected to see her fall. But she 
did not fall. She caught hold of his sleeve. 

‘* Where is he?” she asked, and her voice, though it was 
hardly above a whisper, seemed to echo in the room. 

‘*I have ridden like mad—I have almost killed my 
horse—to find out if he were here,” was the reply. 

‘*No.” She looked vaguely about the room. 

The young man took her hand and tried to lead ler to 
a chair. But she resisted his movement. ‘ Do you think 
I will sit down?” she asked, harshly. ‘‘Let us go. Why 
do we lose time?” 

Lucian held her hand firmly. ‘‘ Wait,” he said; and 
there was a command in his voice that penetrated to Ju- 
dith’s sense of reason. ‘‘ Let us know what to do first,” 
went on the young man, ‘‘ You are sure he hasn’t come 
back? I wouldn’t ask any one here, save you. I knew 
how sensitive he would be about—about—’ 

«Yes, yes,” whispered Judith. ‘* And if he came back 
he would surely, surely come to me.” 

Lucian winced even then, but he replied: ‘‘I was cer- 
tain of that. I shall never forgive myself for sleeping 
last night—but I suspected nothing. Howcould 1?” He 
was speaking so rapidly that his words tripped agaiust 
one another. ‘I slept ———e for we had ridden far and 
had had good sport. Uncle Dick was in fine spirits, and 
he went to slcep in our tent last night even before I fell 
asleep. Who could have suspected anything?” repeatin 
his own words. ‘I knew that he hadn’t been well o 
late, but— Judith, you should have told me—you—” 

**Oh, don’t! don’t!” 

Her piercing voice of entreaty made Lucian exclaim, 
quickly, ‘* You see, if I had — had any eonay em 

a dia as I thought he would like to have me do,” said 
Judith. ‘‘ Always I have done that.” 

“Yes, yes, I know you have. I will tell you as soon 
asIcan. Perhaps it is not so bad.” 

Lucian could not any longer look at-her face. He 
walked away a pace and he bent his head. With his 
eyes on the r he went on: ‘ Once in the night, before 
twelve, I wakened and looked at my watch. The match 
I lighted showed me that Mr. Gerald seemed to be fast 
asleep, rolled in his blanket, at the other side of the bit of 
a tent. I was restless, and finally walked outside. Our 
man whom we had taken with us was lying asleep on the 
sand there. I did not stay long, and when I went back 
Mr. Gerald spoke to me. He said I had no business to be 
a poor sleeper, and then he immediately began to breathe 
heavily again. I don’t know when I fell asleep again, 
but I wakened just before daylight, and I wakened with 
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a sense that something dreadful had happened. I turned 
and looked towards where Uncle Dick had been lying. 
The place was so near that I could touch it by reaching 
out my hand. The blanket was flung aside and the place 
empty. Judith, I am telling you so particularly, for per- 
haps the smallest item may suggest something to you. _ I 
sprang towards the opening of the tent; then I asked my- 
self why f should be alarmed if uncle had happened to 
rise before me. I stood still, looking about me. On the 
tumbled blanket I saw this.” 

He pulled from his waistcoat pocket a bit of paper that 
had evidently been torn from a small note-book 

**In two minutes it will be one o’clock. I go to meet 
the person whom I expect to meet. If I don’t come back 
now I shall come back in another incarnation, and then 
who knows but that she may love me? I hope, Lucian, 
that you won’t be a fool and try to find me. But a youn 
man is never a wise man. I wish I had more time. 
feel like writing freely. What I mostly fear is that you, 
Lucian, will be a fool. If you are wise, you will say to 
Mrs. Gerald that I was called away, and that I am per- 
fectly safe. Another incarnation! Aha! Why don’t 
more people think of that? It is such a simple way out 
of a set of circumstances. If I only had time to write 
more I could make things perfectly clear.” 

There was no name signed; but there was no need of 
any name. The words were written in the small, legible 
hand which both knew so well; and there was no appear- 
ance of haste in the writing. 

Judith held the paper closely. Having read it once, she 
immediately began to read it again. 

Lucian stood and looked at her, thinking that he had 
never felt so powerless, and feeling a sort of despairing 
responsibility that sat on him like an incubus. 

** Judith, is there any one?” he asked. 

** Any one?” 

She tried to think clearly. The terrible necessity that 
she should think clearly and rapidly made her brain reel. 
She involuntarily put forth her hands, with the paper held 
fast in one of them. 

Lucian did not touch the hands; he continued to gaze 
at her. He felt that he could have killed himself, out of 
sheer despair that he had no help to offer. He was grop- 
ing in darkness. He made a step towards her, saying, 
hurriedly: 

‘*You must tell me if you know if there is any one whom 
he would be likely to meet. You must keep back nothing, 
for Lam going to find him. Help me what you anh 
me—and speak quickly. Every moment—” 

‘‘T willspeak quickly,” interrupted Judith. She glanced 
round as if for something to lean against. 

** Will you not sitdown?” Lucian brought a chair. 

“Oh no! We are going to find him—certainly we shall 
find him in a few hours. Shall we not, Lucian, in a few 
hours?” 

“We will try. But you must tell me—” 

“ Certainly—yes. But there is nothing that will be of 
any help—absolutely nothing.” 

Then Judith related, in a few words, how Mr. Gerald had 
been in the habit of going out at precisely the same time 
each night since their arrival in Biskra. Lucian almost 
groaned as he heard her. 

‘*Why didn’t you let me know this before?” he ex- 
claimed. 

‘* Was I wrong?” she asked, piteously. ‘‘ But I wanted 
to be right, and I know how annoyed he would be if I told 
even you. Yes, I wanted to do exactly what he would 
like. Oh, was I wrong?” 

Lucian did not reply. It was hard for him to stand 
there as insensate apparently as a stone. And he was 
human enough and weak enough to ask himself in that 
moment if, after all, she loved her husband. Then he 
grappled with his own soul, and said to himself, ‘‘Then 
all the more must we find him.” 

‘*T have ordered fresh horses saddled,” he said. 
waited only to see you.” 

He turned towards the door. 
instant. 

“ But I am going with you.” 

**Yes; I knew you would go. There is a horse for 

ou.” He spoke coldly, but she seemed not to notice. 

She hurried forward, and sprang from the step into the 
saddle. Then she saw that Lucian bad gone on into the 
hotel. She was angry that he lost so much time. It 
seemed to her that she could not breathe until they had 
started. 

A thousand memories came like ghosts to her mind. 
She shut her eyes as if to shut out those memories. How 
her husband had tried to throw her more and more into 
companionship with Lucian. There had seemed some- 
thing strange and diabolical in this attempt to her, but 
now she was sure that he had not been quite himself. 
She had resolutely, until this moment, refused to acknow- 
ledge this; she had clung to the thought that if she did 
not acknowledge it, then the thing would be some way less 
a fact. Have we not all done this? And have we not all 
found how fruitless was the endeavor? Mr. Gerald had 
been a little strange, perhaps, but— Oh, it would all 
surely pass! 

Would Lucian never appear? A servant came out. She 
sent him back to find Mr. Eldridge. The man presently 
returned to say that the gentleman was coming directly. 
A step and a trailing dress sounded on the veranda be- 
hind her. Mrs. Jennings spoke. ‘‘ What! out again, Mrs. 
Gerald?” 

Judith sat rigidly on her horse. She did not turn her 
head, as she answered, *‘ Yes.” 

The other woman came round in front of her friend. 
She was herself very pale, and her eyes were quite green 
in their brilliance. She hesitated; then she walked close 
up to the horse and leaned upon it. 

‘* Where are you going?” she asked. 

*‘I don’t know. Anywhere—every where. 
is missing.” 

“ Has Sir. Eldridge come back?” 

“Yes. Iam waiting for him.” 

‘But you can do no good.” 

** Will you stop talking?” fiercely. 

our talk. Do you think 
Took for my husband?” 
“He might return, and then you should be here to re- 


ceive him.’ 
‘*I must go. Thank God, there is Lucian!” 
Lucian ran out and mounted. He did not seem to see 


Mrs. Jennings. She stood watching them as they gal- 


oy 


She was beside him in an 


Mr. Gerald 


“IT cannot bear 
can stay here and let others 
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loped away. ‘‘I say he may come back,” she repeated, in 
awhisper. Then she walked slowly into the house. But 
in a moment she came out, She could not be quiet. She 
stood there when several men rode away from the other 
side of the hotel. She saw that they went in different 
directions, 

“I have arranged that others start in the search,” said 
Lucian. ‘I could not find the least clew as to which way 
Mr. Gerald rode from our tent, though I tried. I know 
of no reason why we should go this way or that.” 

‘We will go to Chetma,” said Judith, decidedly. 

“ Very well.” 

They galloped on. Two or three dusky men in the 
flowing white burnoose of the East stepped out of the 
narrow street to make way for the horses. Two donkeys 
driven by one boy scrambled aside, lest they should 
run down. The sky, like a concave of clear, hot, blue 
metal, arched above, and the sun climbed up the arch. 

Lucian did not speak. Sometimes he glanced at his 
companion. She was always looking —s about her, 
searching the great stretch of desert, aud the desert re- 
vealed nothing. 

Back at the hotel Mrs. Jennings was trying to kill time. 
She was excited, and she rather resented the fact. She 
tried to read a novel. She went to her room and took up 
a dainty box of cigarettes; but she did not really care for 
cigarettes, and had only tried them because men seemed 
to like them so well. She was much given to making ex- 
periments in different kinds of sensations. ‘The cigarette 
sensation was not interesting to her. She wondered when 
some of the searching-parties would return, and she won- 
dered where Mr. Gerald had gone. Perhaps they would 
find him dead. How much better that would be than to 
think that he was somewhere in the world, and might ap- 
pear at any moment! That would give Judith the kind 
of freedom which drags continually a ball and chain. 

Mrs. Jennings finally took her revolver and went out to 
practise at the target she had caused to be set up. This 
was a pastime which always amused her. A group of 
dirty, dusky children gathered at a little distance to watch 
her. Some lank dogs came up and whined, standing 
ready to dart away at the first hostile movement. 
yond was a moving picture of donkeys and horsemen, and 
sometimes a camel walked solemnly across the line of the 
woman’s sight. 

The day had passed somehow. Mrs. Jennings bad been 
so excited that she had been unable to have her afternoon 
siesta. Now the sun was near its setting. - Its vivid red 
rays fel from behind her full upon the target. She had 
fired one round. She had just filled the chambers again, 
when a voice asked, politely, ‘‘ Will you allow me to try 
what I can do?” 

Mrs. Jennings wheeled quickly. She smiled. There 
was Mr. Gerald, standing there. He also was smiling 
slightly. He was as immaculate in appearance as ever; 
his Prince Albert coat was buttoned closely; there was a 

ink rose in the lapel. He wore his pith helmet, which he 
fitted as the lady turned. In each of his eyes burned a 
warning fire, but Mrs. Jennings would not be warned. 
She used to say afterwards that she felt as if she were in 
the hands of fate and must obey its dictates—that she was 
obliged to do ag this man requested, and was as much an 
instrument in his hands as was the revolver in her own 


rasp. 
ain Piola them you would return here!” she exclaimed. 

** Certainly. hy shouldn’t I return here?” with a 
slight elevation of eyebrow. The next moment he added, 
in a hesitating, explanatory manner, and as if he were try- 
ing to remember a ** But I believe I really did 
not intend to come back. There was an excellent reason 
—what was it?” He impatiently shrugged his shoulders. 
He extended his hand. “Pray allow me to try and see 
what I can do,” he repeated. 

Mrs, Jennings gave him the pistol. He took it steadily; 
he examined the ornamental little thing. 

‘*I have mislaid my pistol,” he remarked. 
times I suspect Mrs. Gerald of secreting it, 
watches me lately. I can’t imagine why.” 

He looked intently and suspiciously at Mrs. Jennings. 
And now she began to tremble. She made a movement 
as if to take the weapon from him. He stepped back. He 
smiled in a brilliant, tantalizing way. 

‘* Yes, I have mislaid my revolver,” he repeated. 

He gazed down at the toy he held, and drew the point 
of his finger along the chasing on the handle. Without 
raising his eyes he went on, in a conversational way, ‘‘ I 
am afraid that person who has promised to meet me is 
deceiving me.” 

And in the same tone he added, 

‘* For another incarnation I fancy this is decidedly the 
quickest and best way, since that person who holds the 
power will not meet me.” 

With a gentle and yet rapid motion Mr. Gerald turned 
the muzzle of the weapon to his temple and fired. He 
flung up his hands and fell dead at the woman’s feet. 


** Some- 
Mrs. Gerald 


Straight as the homing pigeon goes back to its nest, so 
Judith went back to the Sid arm-house in Massachusetts. 
There she could press the knife into the wound and feel 
the puleeaing pain. There she could know in all its power 
the dreadful truth that she had made a mistake—a vital, 
nay, a deadly mistake. She had had no right to marry as 
she had done. She who loved truth had deliberately put 
herself in a false position, where her life from hour to hour 
was a lie, and where her self-respect could not live. 

Remorse, unavailing repentance, filled her conscious- 
ness. Had she been hard, unsympathetic? Could she have 
been kinder, more tender, to her husband? But she had 
tried—yes, she had tried! 

One day she took up a book. Listlessly turning the 
leaves, her eye caught this paragraph: 

‘* Why is it that in the very upright character there is 
often too much granite—too little of the tender pardon 
which poor human nature must forever crave? But the 
answer is plain.” 

She shut the book and covered her face. 

‘*Oh, how he must have suffered!” she whispered. 

Even now, however, Judith did not make the mistake 
of thinking that if Mr. Gerald were alive she should give 
him that love he craved. Everything within her volition 
should be his; more he could not have. It had all been 
wrong—all wrong. 

She did not tell her mother these thoughts; but once 
her mother said to her, after a long, wistful gaze into the 
woru young face; ‘‘ Judith, you are young, and the young 
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= get over anything. But the old—no, the old can’t do 
t ” 


Still, the daughter had not believed what her mother 
said about the young. And still, here, if anywhere, her 
bruised life could heal itself. 

One day Mrs, Grover came in from a long walk. She 
sought Judith, and made her sit down beside her. 

‘* I’ve been to see Mrs. Eldridge,” said the elder woman, 
abruptly. ‘I’ve been thinking I'd go, and I'm glad I 
went. I knew you were laying everything to yourself. 
I couldn’t stan’ it. I wanted to find out something, and 
I’ve found it out. I asked Mrs. Eldridge if any of her 
family beside her brother Richard had ever been insane. 
She set out she wouldn't tell, but I made her.” 

Judith had taken both her mother’s hands, and she was 
holding them tightly. Her burning eyes were trying to 
plunge into the eyes before her. 

“ She tried to get out of it by saying twas usually mild; 
that her children belonged to the generation that bad al- 
ways been skipped; that they didn’t knowanything about 
it, ’n’ I mustn’t tell them. Ptold her I di&p’t want to tell 
—— but you. Now you c’n stop lajin’ every pos- 
sible thing to yourself. ill you?” 

Judith put her head down on her mother’s shoulder, 
and her mother’s arm drew her close. 

Judith liked to stand on the cliff walk and look over 
the bay. Often when she turned she could see her father 
with his hired men in the field below her. Her father was 
very deferential and considerate in his manner to her; for 
Mr. Gerald had willed all his fortune to his wife—willed 
it when there could be no doubt about his sanity. 

It was the second summer after her return from Biskra. 
Lucian Eldridge was still abroad. No one knew when he 
would come home. Ellis Macomber, down in the village, 
freely told every one that if ‘‘he was young Eldridge he 
should make a try for a nice young woman like Judith, 
who had thousands of dollars jest a-rottin’.” 

He thought Mrs. Guild a silly woman when she re- 
marked, in response to his words, that ‘‘mebby Lucian 
was so proud it galled him to ask such a rich woman to 
marry him.” 

Whereupon Mr. Macomber spat with emphasis, and re- 
plied that ‘‘ he guessed Lucian wa'n’t a dumb fool.” 

THE END, 
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ANSWERS-TO ‘#8 
} CORRESPONDENTS 


Amarevr.—In Bazar No. 28, in the New York Fashions, there is a de- 
scription of foulard silk costumes which would be suitable for a young 
or middle-aged woman. 

M. 8,—Written invitations will be quite sufficient. Yes, with a 
travelling dress it would be best to wear a hat, The groom should 
wear gray trousers, black frock-coat and waistcoat, and light silk tie. 
Salads, sandwiches, ice-cream, and strawberries will be sufficient for 
refreshments, with chocolate and | de and coffee; or you need 
not have chocolate. Arrange the collation on a table at one end of 
the room, and let the guests help themselves, See the article on 
Breakfast-giving in Bazar No, 15. 

May L,—Brilliantine, unless of a very lustreless kind, is only suita- 
ble for light mourning. 

A Constant Reaper.—For obvious reasons, we cannot give you the 
addresses you seek. 

as. J, C. F.—Arrange your daughter’s hair in two braids, but do 
not tie the side pieces on top, and do not have her wear a bang. When 
you part the hair, roll it over to give a full look at the sides, This 
style is particularly becoming to young girls with loore wavy hair. It 
would be a great mistake to cut her hair unless it were falling ont. 

E. C, B.—All old-fashioned jewelry is coming into fashion again, 
and your shell cameo <=! on your dress as you describe is quite 
in 7. Some tricycles built in England have been used here within 
the last few months, but were not thought very satisfactory. No 
doubt the bicycle-builders will do something before long, for many 
others appear to have the same desire. 

A Supscrteer.—Your idea of a seven-gored skirt and a coat from 
your sample is very good. A front of yellow and black silk would be 
very smart with it; or, better, an embroidered batiste over yellow. 

L. J.M.—A gown suitable for a reception should be worn for an 
afternoon card party of the size you mention—a summer silk, 
grenadine, or organdie muslin, or even a mohair, if made up elabo- 
a) ye hat or bonnet, as is most becoming, only not a shade hat. 

lt. W. D.—Pictures may hang in the panels on the walls of a room, 
instead of ** portiéres,"’ as the type perversely stated last week. 

ileren M.—It is customary to address a married Jady’s letters by her 
murried title. wet name is used by her in signature. It would 
not be he but s mply unusual, to address in her given name. 

C. P.—Where there is any doubt in the mind of the giver, it is always 
better to give wedding silver unmarked, to marked in the future 
according to the preferences of the recipient. This is a safe rule to 
follow, particularly in such a case as you quote, 

Op MINION.—A varrow flat moulding of oak or cherry and a 
mat of rough heavy water-color paper will make the best mounting for 
you engravings. What are sometimes called ‘ stained-glass" effects 

n irregular silk patch-work are quite artistic if the pieces are careful! 
managed as to color and contrast. The pieces should not be too di- 
minutive, and the seams should be neatly joined, as in old-time patch- 
work quilts; a thread of neutral silk is then couched over all the seams 








on the outside. Excessive fancy stitching or embroidery on the pieces 
should be avoided. The cord edge makes a neat finish for the rng, 
but is a trifle hard. A velvet binding or silk ruffle is more agreeable 
to the touch. 

Many.—The drawer sachets make a dainty and charming gift, not at 
all hackneyed, and it is difficult to see how your plans for making 
them can be improved upon. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. By Ysaguirre and La 
Marca. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By “C. de Hurst.” I)lustrated, 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE — WAITRESS. By Annie T. Springstecd, 
Cloth, $1. 

OUK HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 
75 centa. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVEIT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

a eee NURSERY. By Christine Terhone Herrick. 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 
Cloth, $1 25, 

bs = COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbce. 
Cloth, $1. 

CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs, John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. Hen- 
dereon. Illustrated. 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 


16mo, 


16mo, 
16mo, 


16mo, 


DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson, Iliustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. ByElla Rodman Church. 16mo, 


Cloth, 90 cents. 
Pusiisusp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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ATLANTIC CITY SKETCHES.—Drawn sy W. P. Snyper.—{Sss Pace 530, ] 
1. On the Board Walk. 2. A Sculptor in Sand. 3. Rest and Play on the Beach. 4. An odd Weather -Vane, 
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PAX VOBISCUM. 


\ HEN I die, shall I dream 
Of my radiant hopes all agleam, 
Of the sunlight that touched the brown depths of my 
stream? 


When I die, shall I grieve 
For the dear, bending faces I leave, 
For the close-tangling meshes of love that they weave? 


Ah, not so. 
Let them go— 
Hope, joy, even love that I know. 
Best of all the calm feeling 
Of rest that is stealing 
Thro’ soul-fibres strained with the burdens we bear. 


Just to be very still— 
Void of will; 
Just to lie like a stone, 
Hours alone; 
With no knowledge of Heaven, no thought and no 


prayer. 
With this blessed new freedom from being, 
From willing and doing and seeing, 
From loving and hoping and sighing; 
Done even the last act of dying; 

Of all things bereft; 

Nothing left— 
Not even the need to draw breath,— 
This, this is the resting of Death. 

Grace DuFFIELD Goopwin. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 
See illustration on page 529. 


NE wonders sometimes, when at Atlantic City, why 

the imagination of man has not dared far enough to 
transform the universal wheeling-chair into fajnt sem- 
blance at least of those exquisite little sleds once used by 
the belles and beaux of Europe, and now stored away in 
museum collections. What scope there would be for a 
designer brave enough! For though there are invalids in 
many a chair—old men, old women, young children, and 
the middle-aged—one comes across, in a score of them, 
young girls as beautiful, arrayed in toilettes as dainty, and 
with furs in winter as sumptuous as those made famous 
a century since. One who sees them wants only the gay 
gallant at the back, and a little of the look of mutual in- 
terest in driver and driven, to have well-known pictures 
complete, even without the ice and skates with which we 
are so familiar. 

Not that the chairs are not comfortable, for they are 
often well appointed, even to the rubber tires, and always 
adapted to the needs of special occupants; but that with- 
in sight of a sea so beautiful, and with women so lovely, 
one wants something more sometimes than mere utility to 
be expressed. 

The Board Walk along which these chairs are pushed 
covers a stretch of two miles. A row of houses, hotels, 
small booths, and large shops lines one side of it. On the 
other stretches the sea in one unbroken reach to the Span- 
ish coast. The Board Walk has always been famous in 
the history of this sea-coast town, and so attractive a fea- 
ture of its life that within a few months $200,000 have 
been appropriated by the authorities for its improvement, 
its improvement being in this case an altogether new 
Walk, forty feet wide and 7000 feet long, close beside the 
old one, and next the ocean, of course. Tis Walk is to be 
made with various additions and adornments, over which 
the old habitué will probably quarrel, the for con- 
gratulate themselves, while the new-comer, with no senti- 
ments to cherish, will find it in every way a delight. 

There is never a time when the three hundred and more 
hotels of Atlantic City are all closed, the traps rolled 
away for another season, the fishermen left in charge of 
the beach, the care-takers of the houses; never a time 
when, as at other places of its kind, everything is desola- 
tion and deserted quiet, with only the sea and the empty 
bathing - houses to suggest the what-has-been. All the 
year round its season flourishes, though absolutely dis- 
tinct sets of people appear there at different times, the 
summer being given over to holiday-seekers, who have 
nothing in common with those who are found there in 
winter and spring. But the glory of Atlantic City is 
perennial in spite of all its changing hues of fashion, and 
one reason for this is that the climate is perfection. There 
are no fogs, so its habitués declare, and statistics are print- 
ed to prove that Newport, for all its fame, has quite twen- 
ty inches more of rainfall every year, while Sandy Hook 
has twelve, and Norfolk eleven. Indeed, so exceptional- 
ly favored is this place in regard to rains and bad wea- 
ther, that it has ten inches less of rain even than Barnegat, 
which is not many miles away. In summer, moreover, it 
is cool; in winter, warm. e Gulf Stream makes, in 
fact, some sort of a little turn at this very corner, which 
does for Atlantic City what money and enterprise could 
never have accomplished—tempered the blasts of winter 
into gentle breezes. Money and enterprise have been de- 
voted, therefore, to other ends—to the building of a charm- 
ing casino, of club-houses, and then to the nage. 

There is no place in the world where man is of greater 
interest to man than on the piazza of a summer hotel, or 
on the beach of a sea-side resort. It is as though the 
doors and windows of each life were left open to the 
gazer, and every r-by looked in. The invalid’s im- 

rovement or decline is fully discussed by strangers even 
fh name, and every changing symptom noted. And the in- 
valid, often unconscious of being observed herself, finds 
all her solace in watching the progress of some love-affair, 
or speculating over the tragedies of her neighbors. The 
bringing up of some one else’s children is a never-endi 
source of comment. If one walks slowly up the b 
smooth beach at Atlantic City, one hears these constant 
discussions of one’s neighbors. Only the bicyclists dart- 
ing past you, rapid and graceful as swallows in their 
flight, are too busy and too happy for gossip. And the 
curious part of it is that the average man or woman who 
is not talked about or observed grows restless, like the 
dog of a certain titled lady of England, who so loves to be 
looked at and talked about that when he is neglected for 
five minutes—bis mistress being absorbed with a guest or 
a book —he will get up and dance about the drawing- 
room until some One's attention is attracted to him. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


So sometimes at Atlantic City one finds whole families 
bent on being centres of observation, dressing one day all 
in red—father, mother, and children—and the next day all 
in white, varying the effect from time to time as public 
attention wavers or fails. Ora man with some skill at 
modelling—some one, perhaps, who has missed the world’s 
applause elsewhere—will create a figure out of moistened 
sand, content if he is only watched and wondered at. 

Shifting, even as the sands, indeed, are the strange and 
varied interests created by this ever-changing population 
that lives its little day upon this beach. Gus never 


tired of watching them, the painter of studying them, 
nating his notes. 


the student of character of 





OM of the greatest benefits which ought to accrue to 
women from the recent progress they have made in 
sports and athletic exercises, and which is, in fact, begin- 
ning to appear, is not a physical, but rather a moral one. 
It is a result, moreover, of the competitive idea, that ter- 
ror to those of especially conservative mind. 

It has always been said, and with truth, that the ma- 
jority of women have not appeared to advantage in 
contests where there was a strong feeling of rivalry, a 
desire of one side to outdo the other. They hated to be 
beaten, and though it was manifestly impossible that 
everybody should win, the defeated ones frequently took 
their fate very hardly, and could not help acting as if an 
injury had really been Gone them. In the eourse of the 
game, too, there was a tendency to rebel against the strict 
rulings of the umpire. Women were not used to being 
held to account for what seemed to them very trifling 
lapses from the letter of the law, and they could not at 
once get rid of the notion that they were entitled to some 
favors and indulgences. In a word, their conduct might 
have been descri by the single term ‘‘ unsportsman- 
like,” which covers the whole ground. 

It was all due to inexperience. Women are naturally as 
fair-minded and as anxious to do everything squarely and 
honestly and good-naturedly as are their brothers, but the 
were entering what was to them a new field, and it too 
them some time to acquire the new attitude of thought 
which went with it. ot that they have by any means 
entirely accomplished this yet, but the various sports, 
wherever they are properly conducted, are developing it 
steadily. Coolness and self-control are often more power- 
ful factors in winning games than skill itself. A nervous, 
easily confused competitor can never be relied upon at 
crises in the game, and until she learns to keep her head 
and judge as calmly at an exciting moment as she would 
at any other time, she is not a valuable addition to any 
side. If it is a game where each contestant is playing 
for herself, the nervous woman merely spoils her own 
chances, and never becomes a dangerous rival. Control 
of one’s temper is equally important, and occasionally 
very hard to maintain. If a dispute arises on any point, 
the decision of the umpire must be accepted as final. Mis- 
takes will occur once in a while, but they cannot be help- 
ed, and there must be an authority whose word wil!l stand. 
The only thing to do is for each competitor to play with 
absolute fairness at all times, without regard to whether 
the others are as careful or not. Each has enough to do 
in attending to her own performance, and it is the busi- 
_ of the judges to keep their eyes on the field in gen- 
eral. 


There was recently held at the Morristown Field Club, 
Morristown, New Jersey, the second in a series of golf 
competitions of a kind still quite uncommon. Entrance 
to the tournament was restricted to girls under eighteen 
years of age, and, as a matter of fact, the players’ ages 
ranged between thirteen and sixteen yom. he prize 
was a silver cup, given by Mr. G. G. Kip, of Morristown, 
to be played for semiannually until it is won three times 
by the same person. At the first game, last fall, it was 
taken by Miss Day, and the winner at this second com- 
petition was Miss Anna E. Kip, daughter of the donor. 

The girls took great interest in the tournament, and 
some of them exhibited considerable skill in their play- 
ing. Eighteen holes constituted the match, made up of 
three rounds of the club’s pretty little six-hole coursg, 
This, although short, is difficult and varied, with many 
excellent hazards. The turf is rougher than that on the 
grounds of the Morris County Golf Club near by, mak- 
ing good lies more of a rarity; and there is a stream run- 
ning along the farther side of a bunker, which forms a 
species of hazard not by the larger course. 

The idea of encouraging golf-playing among the young 
girls is an excellent one. They could not have a better 
exercise, and the early practice is likely to make good 
players of them when they are older. Owing to the new- 
ness of the e, the chief trouble thus far with Ameri- 
can golfers has been that they did not take up the sport 
until they were too old to develop into really first-class 
players. Attention ought to be paid, however, to an im- 
portant point in regard to children’s playing. They 
should be thoroughly instructed in all the rules of the 

me, just as an = as their elders, and not allowed to 
nfringe upon the time-honored regulations in the smallest 
degree. There seemed to be a need of this at the Morris- 
town tournament. Few of the competitors had definite 
ideas upon the subject of what constituted a hazard, and 
ee soled their clubs in places where it was en- 
tirely unallowable. They were not clear, either, as to the 
number of strokes to be forfeited in the cases of dropped 
and lost balls, or upon some other details of the game. 
This was recognized by Mr. Kip and Mr. Brinley, who 
were in charge of the tournament, and it is probable that 
arrangements will be made for lessons from some compe- 
tent instructor. This is by far the better plan, for if the 
young players begin in the right way they will be spared 
the disagreeable task of unlearning mistakes. 


The interest of all women tennis-players who com- 
pete in tournaments is fixed this week upon the annual 
championship contest, which is being decided, as usual, on 
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the Wissahickon courts in the suburbs of Philadelphia. 
This [mr ‘oes to press before any of the events have 
been decided, but it is safe to assert that the spectators 
will see some good contests. Miss Juliette Atkinson, of 
Brooklyn, will defend her title to the championship tro- 
phy. and any one who beats her will have to play very 
well indeed. Miss Hellwig, the champion in 1 an- 
nounced some time ago that she would be unable to at- 
tend this year, owing to a conflicting engagement, so that 
Miss Atkinson’s strongest rival is removed. Miss Bessie 
Moore, of Ridgewood, New Jersey, played capitally toward 
the close of last season, and has been practising hard this 
spring. She may be expected to give her opponents a 
good deal of work. Miss Kathleen Atkinson, a sister of 
the champion, is also entered in the tournament. She is 
one of the newer players, and of course lacks experience, 
but partly makes up for this by ber strength an natural 
aptitude for athletic exercise. 
AvELIA K. BRAINERD. 


THE SKETCH OF A TRAGEDY. 


A= pene it would have been better if they had 
cared less for each other, but while love lasts, love is 
all, and has no misgivings and no future. There had 
been great sacrifices the one for the other, and many sor- 
rows, and much hard work, and no joys. Even every- 
day pleasures that fall to the lot of most people seemed 
withdrawn wholly from their lives. But the two became 
used to that, and would sit together, holding hands, and 
hope for better things—like children—for they knew there 
was no light ahead. But they went on, sometimes doing 
the thing that was right, and sometimes doing the thing 
that was wrong, sometimes bringing more trouble upon 
themselves, sometimes lifting a burden from another and 
— to theirown. Their own was the simple task of 
daily life, but at the least that represents something. 
Going out, coming in, meeting a friend, have something 
behind them that we do not see until we are left alone to 
supply it for ourselves and for others. It is then that we 
are tempted to sit and hope for better things. Anne was 
tall, and Elizabeth shorter and beautiful. Anne thought 
so, and worshipped her always. They were young, and 
had not been brought up with the idea of caring for them- 
selves. But they worked and grew older, and the beauty 
began to go, and the days were long and hard, and the 
nights were often spent awake from worry (and from cold), 
and those around them could not understand. ‘‘ You do 
not look well, Anne.” ‘ But I feel well,” while in her 
mind would come a dim wonder of what her friend had 
had for luncheon, 

The harder they worked and the harder they tried, the 
harder life became. So it seemed. And they wondered, 
and cried, and went on. Elizabeth's hair was white on 
her temples, and Anne tried to think it becoming. “It 
softens the thin face, dear,” was all she could say. 

One day Elizabeth told Anne she was to be married, 
and Anne packed all that she had and went away, so that 
Elizabeth should not know her grief. Anne met every- 
thing in life alone after that, and her hands grew thin— 
from loneliness. It was the only thing except death that 
could have drawn them apart. Elizabeth had said—had 
promised Anne never to marry him; for Elizabeth knew, 
as well as Anne knew, every reason why she should not. 
But weariness and discouragement (Elizabeth was not 
strong) and the insistence of years made Elizabeth weak- 
en. fi seemed as though she forgot her life-long love for 
Anne, the other influence was so strong; and Anne and he 
were against each other. At the end of a month of lone- 
liness, Anne sent all the money she had to Elizabeth, for 
she knew Elizabeth had none; and then she travelled for 
a year with some friends—the first opportune luck that 
had befallen her. Every two or three months Anne wrote, 
hoping for some word. She walked through the picture- 
fe leries of Paris, thinking of Elizabeth's face, and would 

ie in bed in her room at the hotel, glad that each day lived 

was one day less. The sight of the postman made her 
hands cold, and the answers to the questions about Eliza- 
beth from her friends made her head swim. This was not 
for a few days, but a year, and Anne returned. 

She was urged to spend the rest of the winter with 
them, and the sunny room in the quiet up-town street ap- 
pealed to her. The simple home comforts without the 
daily work and the worry were what she needed, until 
her heart waked up again by spring-time. 

One day—it was raining a warm spring rain that made 
the sparrows chirp and the smallest green come out on 
the trees—Anne was walking home along the dull straight 
street. All she saw of some one in front of her from 
under the umbrella was the walk and the hang of a skirt. 
Anne would know—anywhere—it was Elizabeth. ‘“‘ Eliz- 
abeth! Elizabeth!” but her voice failed her, her feet could 
not carry her, her heart stopped. Elizabeth turned and 
saw her, and wavered. Now that it is over Anne only 
remembers a strange look in her face, something differ- 
ent, as she went on. And Anne—there was nothing left 
for her to do—went on too, up into her room filled with 
the early twilight, and sat down looking at her folded 
empty hands, and ahead into the loneliness and the sor. 
row. FRaNcEs Bacon Patng. 


HARMONY IN A FLAT. 
BY VIRGINIA VAN DE WATER 
VIL—SERVANT'S ROOM AND BATH-ROOM. 


8 the average domestic pays little attention to the 
laws of health, her mistress has to supply her de- 
ficiencies in this direction. And when it comes to ascer- 
taining that the servant’s room is kept clean, orderly, and 
well ventilated, the mistress has her hands full. 

Since a light, airy servant’s room is, in a flat, the ex- 
ception, not the rule, our housekeeper must give thought 
to the furnishing of the room as she finds it. The floor 
of the small apartment must be painted or stained—never 
carpeted. At the side of the bed goes a rug four feet 
long, made from the breadth of a carpet, and securely 
bound at both ends. This should be daily taken up and 
shaken, and twice a week the room must be swept. 

For many reasons a white enamelled iron bedstead 1s 
preferable to one of wood. It is cleaner, daintier, and 

uite as inexpensive. The mattress and spring with which 
this is furnished should be of good quality, since no one 
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in og family deserves a better bed than the maid of all 
work. 

A maid usually has a trunk, in which she keeps most 
of her belongings, and it is therefore unnecessary to sup- 
ply her room with a bureau. In its place is a painted 
table containing a single drawer, to hold ribbons, handker- 
chiefs, and other small articles. On this table is a white 
cover, a small pin-cushion, and a hair-pin tray; above the 
stand, against the wall, hangs a mirror. 

The best wash-stand for this room is a light iron frame, 
into which are fitted bow], pitcher, mug, soap-dish, and 
jar. This toilet set may be of tin, or of more expensive 
but more durable agate- ware. A towel-rack which 
screws against the wall and has three projecting rods is a 
convenient adjunct to this stand. 

Where room can be spared for a simple china toilet set, 
however, the maid usually appreciates it, and shows that 
she does. Where a closet cannot be given, a row of hooks 
with a curtain across will accommodate Bridget’s cloth- 
ing, but both closet and bureau should be hers when it 
can be managed. 

The bath-room is so nearly furnished already that after 
a rug is laid in front of the bath-tub, and a shade put at 
the window, there seems to be little more to do. Bat as 
this room is so often used by some member of the family 
as a dressing-room, I would suggest one more article of 
furniture, and that is a bureau. 

The place where the bureau is appreciated is in the 
bath-room. Here it stands with a pretty scarf upon it, 
and resting on its ample top are brushes, combs, cushion, 
hand-glass, and manicure set. Here the husband may fin- 
ish his toilet after his morning bath, here the wife may 
— to smooth her hair and straighten her collar, and 

ere the children may brush their rebellious locks after 
washing for the noonday meal. 

And the drawers of this same bureau are still more useful 
than the top. In them can be deposited the soiled cloth- 
ing of the household, and thus no clumsy clothes-hamper 
stands in the way. The bedlinen, body-linen, and towels 
go in the lower drawers, and handkerchiefs, etc., in the 
top drawer. A screw towel-rack, such as has been sug- 
gested for the servaut’s room, can be fastened on the side 
of the bureau, and in this way space may be again econ- 
omized. 

I have made no mention of the hall of our flat, as it is 
usually such a diminutive apartment that it has place for 
no furniture. Where there are children in the family a 
stained floor with a rug laid in front of the parlor door is 
preferable to a carpet, as the latter would soon become 
soiled from dusty boots. 

A hanging hat-rack with two brass hooks on each side 
and a mirror in the centre is ornamental and useful for 
the flat hall. If there is room under the rack for a chair, 
this should be of solid wood throughout, or may be up- 
holstered with dark leather. 


WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING. 


HE college Commencements and graduating exercises 
at the schools and universities have been occupying 
the girls’ minds and hearts of late, and all who have ha 
brothers (and others) at college have been eagerly looking 
forward to “‘ Class day.”” Class day at Harvard is a great 
day. Invitations to the festivities were received long 
ago. A large party of young girls went on from here, 
chaperoned by one of the ‘“‘mammas.” ‘They all met at 
the Grand Central Depot, and got to the Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, in time for dinner. That evening a small dance 
was given for them and for the graduating class of '96 at 
a lonely country-place near Brookline, one of the suburbs 
of Boston. The girls all took on pretty muslin dresses, 
and what fun it was to dance again! The lawns were 
lit up with lanterns. The college men were in fine form 
and spirits, some happy, some sad at leaving dear old 
Harvard the next day. The following morning all the 
girls and their chaperon started off to Cambridge to see 
the college exercises—giving of diplomas, addresses, etc. 
(The students all received their diplomas in caps and 
gowns.) Then they returned to the hotel to luncheon, 
rested awhile, talked it all over, and, dressed in their pret- 
tiest gowns, were ready to start by three o'clock to see the 
exercises around the tree. The men enjoy this sport 
immensely, which, as far as one can see, consists of strug- 
gling with one another to gain a laurel wreath which is on 
the top of the tree. They all wore their baseball, foot- 
ball, golf, or bicycle suits—in fact, the roughest sort of 
costume, as they did not handle each other gs gently; 
and several of the girls looked on with their hearts in 
their mouths for fear their favorites might be hurt. 
After this was over they all formed in line, one by one, 
with their hands on one another's shoulders, arranged ac- 
cording to their different societies, and marched off the 
grounds. They did not take long to change their suits, 
and soon came out on the grounds again, looking no#f the 
worse for wear. The whole New York party then went 
to Beck Hall, where there was a fine spread—everything 
to eat and drink that one could wish for. There are 
spreads given by all the different college societies in 
tents scattered about the grounds, but Beck Hall is the one 
to which our party went. As it grew dark, the grounds 
were lighted up, and the tables in the tents removed to 
make room for dancing. It was jolly, and how the girls 
enjoyed it! There was a concert, too, by the Glee and 
Banjo Club. There were walks and talks, and perhaps 
a little flirtation. The girls did not get back to the hotel 
until after one o’clock ; and even then they could not sleep, 
there was so much to be discussed and talked over. At 
nearly three o’clock in the morning one drowsy voice was 
heard saying: ‘‘ Oh, how I wish we could come to Class day 
every year! I never had such a good time in my life!” The 
party came back to New York on the early morning train. 
One of the young men who were at the depot to see them 
off was seen to ae out from under his hat a lovely bunch 
of violets, and the girl who got it looked so blushingly 


happy! & 

t has been proved over and over again that there are 
some things in this world which are far better in theory 
than in practice. This seems to be one of them: A party 
of tender-hearted and charitably disposed young girls, 
who had Sunday-school classes all winter of poor little 
girls and boys from the tenement-house districts, thought, 
as the warm weather began, what fun it would be to 
take them all off for a picnic to Central Park and let 
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them have a good romp in the open. Three of them went 
about visiting the children, whom they invited to meet 
them ou Saturday afternoon at their respective homes. 
They were all on hand promptly at the hour specified, 
and beaming with anticipation. They were from six 
to eight years old, and as the girls looked at what they 
had undertaken they were rather apprehensive, as mana- 
ging from thirty to forty young people of that class, bent on 
pleasure, is no easy task. However, they started off, and 
the three classes met at the Sixth Avenue eutrance. Bus- 
kets of sandwiches, cake, lemons, sugar, etc., had been am- 
ply provided, and the older boys and girls were made to 
carry them. One of the girls said, ‘1 hope they won't 
take us for a May party!” They found a quiet corner, 
where the children were allowed to psy on the grass. 
They went on the merry-go-rounds, they swung on the 
big swings—in fact, they were given as good a time as 
their young teachers knew how to give them. But as the 
day wore on they got tired; some fell asleep; two or three 
complained of feeling ill, ‘‘and wanted to go home to 
mamma”; some of the boys began to fight, and it was all 
the girls could do to collect their flocks and prepare to 
get k as soon as they could. The climax of misery 
was reached when one of the young teachers rushed up 
to two little urchins who were ye meee A tearing each 
other to pieces, and with a gentle admonition asked them 
what they were fighting about. The answer was: ‘‘ John- 
ny Burke says he was sicker nor me, and I says I was the 
sickest. Wasn’tI, teacher?” Oh, how glad the girls were 
when they got them all safely packed off home, and it 
was a great question in their minds whether the children 
had enjoyed the day or not. Certainly the girls did not; 
and they had anticipated so much pleasure. We will 
draw a veil over the going down in the Sixth Avenue 
cars. It can be better imagined than told! 
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'HHE recent Commencement exercises of the Law School 

of the University of New York were of peculiar in- 
terest to those who believe in the admission of women to 
the legal profession. The degree of Bachelor of Laws was 
conferred upon six women, one of whom was Miss Flor- 
ence Lauterbach, the daughter of the well-known lawyer 
and politician Edward Lauterbach, of this city. Among 
the nine students who received the degree of Master of 
Laws there was one woman, Miss Anita Hetherington Hag- 
gerty, who is a graduate of Vassar, has studied abroad, 
and is a proficient linguist. She has recently received 
from Chancellor MacCracken and the Woman’s Legal 
Education Society the appointment to the position of as- 
sistant lecturer for the coming year in the Woman’s Law 
Class. Miss Haggerty has been for the past two years in 
the office of Mr. Delancey Nicoll. Three scholarships 
were also won by women—one of $100, for the best oral 
examination, by Dr. Caroline L. Bristol, who is now resi- 
dent physician in the Kings County Hospital at Flatbush, 
Long Island, and another of $100 by Miss Isabelle M. 
Petlus, of the Junior Class of the Law School. She began 
her legal studies in the Woman’s Law Class with such 
women as Mrs. John P. Munn and Miss Helen Gould, who 
are now president and vice-president of the Woman's 
Legal Education Society. She won the first university 
ag scholarship, and the third was taken by Mrs. Frank- 
in Pierce, the wife of a New York lawyer. She has 
studied in her husband’s office for two years. An honor 
mark was won by Miss Edith Grant, a special student in 
the evening division, for her examination in Equity Juris- 
diction, a course conducted by Professor Kenneson, and 
considered as one of the severest in the school, demand- 
ing not only strong ability and hard work, but also a 
clear, logical mind. 


The names of Mr. Laurence Hutton, Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews, and Mr. H. G. Paine are signed to a proposition to 
establish a memorial to the late H. C. Bunner, in the form 
of a gold medal, to be given annually to the student of 
Columbia University who will prepare the best essay on 
a subject taken from American literature. One thousand 
dollars will be sufficient for the purpose. 


Two young women, Miss Gannon and Miss Hands, have 
evolved the most perfect plan for a model tenement-house 
that has yet been submitted to the Housing Council. The 
plan is for a single building on a twenty-five-foot lot, 
which has an open court in the centre, reached from the 
street through a stone corridor. This court is public to 
all, and divides the building into two parts, one apart- 
ment in each division, thus giving light and air to all 
rooms. Public baths are provided, a garden on the roof, 
and storage-room for coal in the cellar. The two young 
architects have.been studying for three years on this mat- 
ter of tenements, not only in their technical work, but b 
visiting among tenement dwellers to investigate their 
needs. A a of King’s Daughters is to build a single 
tenement after their plans, and hopes to make the invest- 
ment pay at a rental of two dollars and a half a week for 
each apartment. 


The Working-girls’ Club in Thirty-eighth Street is to 
have a summer addition to its attractions. The yard back 
of it is to be fitted up in summer-garden style, with vines, 
flowers, and awnings, and amid these pretty surroundings 
the girls can spend their evenings. There will be ham- 
mocks and garden benches, as well as Chinese lanterns, so 
the place will be attractive enough to lure the girls there 
after their day’s work. It is a wonder some one has not 
done this before in the furtherance of human good. 


Miss Catherine Aiken, of Stamford, Connecticut, who is 
known by the success of her school for girls and by her 
book on Methods of Mind-training, is obliged through 
ill health to give up her profession. Perhaps no woman 
has done so much of late years for the advancement of 
mind - training as Miss Aiken, and her methods, as set 
forth both in theory and practice, commend themselves 
to every progressive mind. She has the appreciation and 
endorsement of such men as Josiah M. Strong, James M. 
Taylor, and Stewart L. Woodford. Her school will be 
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continued under the direction of Mrs. Devan, a grand- 
daughter of Henry Ward Beecher. 


The Saratoga Chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the citizens of Saratoga Springs have 
extended an invitation to the societies of the Sons, the 
Daughters, and the Children of the American Revolution 
to visit that resort and join in a celebration of the Fourth 
of July and a commemoration of the battles of Saratoga. 
This patriotic festival will begiu on the evening of July 3 
by a reception in the ballroom of the United States Hotel, 
when Mr. Charles H. Sturges, president of the village of 
Saratoga Springs, will deliver the address of welcome. 
Responses are tv follow on behalf of the societies, and the 
evening will close with music, refreshments, and dancing. 
The Fourth of July will be kept by a celebration in Con- 
vention Hall at eleven o'clock in the morning, which will 
be opened by General Horace Porter, president of the 
Sons. There will be patriotic music, and addresses by 
Lieutenant-Governor Charles T. Saxton, Mayor William 
L. Strong, of New York, General James Grant Wilson, 
and Mrs. Donald McLean, regent of the New York City 
Chapter of the Daughters. In the afternoon an excursion 
is to be made to Saratoga Lake, while a grand display of 
fireworks will occur in the evening at Congress Spring 
Park. Sunday will be observed by a patriotic religious 
and choral service in Convention Hall. Monday morning 
the Children hold their reunion, when Mrs. Daniel Lo- 
throp, the society’s founder and president, will preside, 
aided by a vice-president, Mrs. James Robert McKee, 
daughter of ex-President Benjamin Harrison. There will 
be excursions during the day to the Saratoga monument 
and Lake George, aud the festivities are to close with a 
reception by Mrs. Andrew Smith, at her fine place at 
Ballston Spa. 


Five American artists have been honored in Paris by 
election as associate members of the Champ de Mars 
Salon—Edwin A. Abbey and Eugene Vail, of New York, 
Cecilia Beaux and Charles Fromuth, of Philadelphia, and 
Kate Carl, of Louisiana. 


Mrs. Frederick R. Halsey, of this city, has made a valu- 
able gift to the parish of St. Thomas, and to many poor 
little children, in the new day nursery which is to replace 
the old one on the East Side. The new building is to be 
erected on the best sanitary principles, and, when com- 
pleted in the fall, will accommodate about one hundred 
children a day. The old one does not accommodate half 
that number. The advantages of the nursery are intend- 
ed primarily for the poor of the parish, but after these 
have been accommodated there will be places for many 
others. The kindergarten department attached to the 
nursery will be conducted under the general managemeut 
of Mrs. Chester Griswold and of Rev. Dr. Brown, the rec- 
tor of St. Thomas’s. The new building is to be on East 
Fifty-ninth Street, adjoining the mission built by ex-Gov- 
ernor Flower, Mrs. Halsey’s uncle, as a memorial of his 
son, and will cost $20,000. 


Honors have been crowding thick and fast upon Miss 
Lucy Parkman Trowbridge, who went, some twelve 
months since, to Paris. er three miniatures were ac- 
cepted at the New Salon of the Champ de Mars. The 
jury found them so much better than all the other min- 
jatures that they gave her,as one of them wrote, ‘‘ the 
unique honor of a No. 1.” Among all the paintings, work 
of the members, pastels and water-colors, but twelve pic- 
tures are chosen for this No.1, which means that Miss 
Trowbridge, as one of the twelve, has place d'honneur. 

Since the exhibition a still greater honor has come to 
Miss Trowbridge, who has been elected an associate of 
this Salon. This honor comes to but few, most painters 
—_ ‘a wait until middle age, and some never know 
t at all. 

Miss Trowbridge is a daughter of the late Professor 
William P. Trowbridge, a graduate of West Point. Pro- 
fessor Trowbridge for some years held a chair in the Yale 
Scientific School. At the time of his death he was in the 
School of Mines at Columbia. Miss Trowbridge herself 
studied first in the Yale School of Fine Arts, afterward at 
the League in New York, and in different studios. Her 
pluck is indomitable. 


The Empire State Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution invited the New York ‘* Daughters” to join 
in its historical pilgrimage to Washington's headquarters 
at Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, on Monday, June 15, the 
121st anniversary of the appointment of General Wash- 
ington as Commander-in-Chief of the Continental army. 
As June 14, the anniversary of the adoption of the stars 
and stripes as the national ensign, fell on Sunday, the 
15th was also observed as flag-day. A steamboat was 
chartered for the occasion, leaving New York at nine 
o'clock in the morning, and reaching Newburgh about 
noon, where, at the headquarters, the city government 
welcomed the patriotic guests. Special permission hav- 
ing been obtained from the United States government to 
land at West Point, the party disembarked at that inter- 
esting place and made a tour of inspection. Along the 
route noted Revolutionary points were indicated, and sig- 
nalized by cannon-shot from the boat’s deck. Many dis- 
tinguished citizens were of the party, and the day will 
long be a memorable one, both as a social event and as 
emphasizing the marked public display of patriotism now 
so on the increase in America. 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Civil Service Reform 
Association is soliciting interest through the medium of 
pamphlets sent to representative women. The question 
of suffrage does not enter into the suggestions, but every 
woman is asked to give her thoughtful consideration to 
the salient points in civil service reform, and thus to real- 
ize the virtue of the cause that asks her aid. Assistance 
in procuring funds is urged upon women as being within 
the sphere of all. ; 


General interest will be felt in the project for preserv- 
ing part of James Russell Lowell’s estate in Cambridge as 
a memorial park. In the plot chosen is included the 
large grove of pines Lowell loved and wrote of. Miss 
Alice Longfellow and ex-Governor Russell are on the com- 
mittee to raise funds for the park, and President Eliot, 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Ole Bull, and others as well 
known are working for the plan... 
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SUMMER BLOUSES AND 
COLLARS. 


N écru linen batiste blouse has an 
A effective trimming of embroidery 
in white and blue on bands of the 
batiste. The fulness of the waist is 
held in tucks, those of the’front being 
at the top only, while those at the 
back are stitched all the way down to 
the waist. Bands of embroidery form 
bretelles, and similar embroldery of 
narrower width is used for cross- 
bands on the front, for edging the 
tabs that flare out over the sleeves, 
and for the belt, which is held on 
either side of the front by a large 
button studded with turquoises. 

A crossbarred cream and red batiste 
blouse has three bands of yellow Va- 
lenciennes insertion put in a key pat- 
tern down the full fronts. The back 
is gathered without trimming. Points 
trimmed with insertion turn over the 
collar-band. The very full sleeves 
are looped up 

A figured dimity waist has its sim- 
plicity relieved by a fichu which is 
bordered with two bands of Valen- 
ciennes insertion and edged with a 
frill to match. A lace-edged ruche 
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flares out around the back of the 
collar 

Large fanciful collars to wear with 
various gowns are made in ever- 
increasing variety. One of. écru 
linen batiste, of an angular yoke 
shape, hem-stitched at the edge, has 
transparent appliqués of guipure 
lace and an edging of guipure all 
around. One of Valenciennes lace 
in fichu shape has a band of inser 
tion for its foundation, to which a 
flounce of wide lace is gathered, ta- 
pering toward the waist, where it 
crosses under a chiffon rosette. A 
shorter piece of lace forms a turn- 
over collar about the neck, with 
three rosettes underneath at the back. 
More jaunty in effect jis a pointed 
collar in which guipure and Malines 
lace are combined. Four points of 
the guipure extend down from a 
ribbon collar-band, and are edged 
with deep lace which is caught up 
between the points. The trimmed 
bodice shown is for an elaborate silk 
gown' for a middle-aged lady, It 
has a large revers collar of jet em- 
broidery on black mousseline de 
sole. This frames a pleated white 
chiffon vest, and there are chiffon 
puffs "n the neck and in the wrists 
of the triple-puffed sleeves. 

The sea-side or outing costume il- 
lustrated is composed of a skirt of 
light beige-colored canvas worn with 
a silk waist, and accompanied by a 
contrasting little jacket of military 
blue cloth with white silk stitching. 
A full cravat of muslin and lace fills 
the opening of the revers. The 
jacket is fastened by linked buttons 
at the waist. 
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Batiste AND Dimitry BLOvsEs. 


CLUB LOYALTY. 


N ANY women, hitherto accustomed to a purely domes- 

tic life, are finding relief from routine and pleasant 
stimulus in the meetings of their clubs. As a rule, wo- 
men’s clubs are either purely social, and intended to be rec- 
reative rather than exciting, or they have an intellectual 
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foundation, are educational in their 
aims and methods, and possibly add 
benevolence or reform in some phase 
to their reason for being. Women’s 
clubs for the protection of health have 
redeemed towns and villages ‘from 
careless unsightliness, have animated 
householders in-the direction of im- 
rovement, and have redeemed homes 
rom lurking malaria. Women un: 
used to study or consecutive thought 
since their school days have written 
pers requiring much research along 
istorical or philosophical lines, have 
dipped into literary criticism, and 
have taken a creditable part in dis: 
cussions managéd according to par- 
liamentary rules. Either for or against 
equal suffage there are numerous wo- 
men’s clubs, actively working . and 
disseminating literature which, wheth- 
er it treat the subject from the affirma- 
tive or negative stand-point, is worthy 
of serious attention, and tends to the 
giving of useful information to the 
partisan and the indifferent alike. 
The club which has.to do with: the 
uplifting and broadening of the wo- 
man below us is as interesting, in. its 
way, as any other development of our 
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period. There the woman who has 
no end of luxury and advantage on 
her side meets and extends a help- 
ing hand to her whose outlook is 
short and whose opportunities are 
narrow. How much of sweetness 
and sunshine come through the 
open door of the woman's club, the 
working - girls’ club, or the girls’ 
friendly club, whatever it may be 
called, to those who meet within its 
precincts! 

Club loyalty signifies a certain giv- 
ing up of inclination in other direc- 
tions if the duties of the club re- 
quire it. One should attend the 
club meetings, especially the busi- 
ness meetings, promptly and reli- 
giously, regularly also, so that there 
may not be a mere beggarly quorum, 
a small contingent of those who be- 
lieve in standing for all their names 
are worth, but a good representation 
of the general force on every work- 
ing occasion. Club loyalty means 
the defence-of club members when 
they are assailed, and as well the re- 
fraining from unkind, gossip con- 
cerning a sister of the band. Club 
loyalty means the payment of club 
dues ungrudgingly and the bestow- 
al of personal influence in favor of 
the club whenever and wherever it 
can do the club good. Among the 
numerous clubs in existence, wheth- 
er they belong to the federation or 
are independent, there is probably 
one to suit the most timid and con- 
servative, and one which any wo- 
man will be the better for joining. 
Many women whom the growing 
cares of married life have temporar- 
ily debarred from social enjoyment, 
find the club an open door to a re- 
newal of its pleasures. 
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THE CORONATION AT 
MOSCOW. 


OX the morning of May 26 the 
Czar of Russia with his youth- 

ful wife were crowned at Mos- 

cow. No more impressive event 

has taken place during the cen- 

tury, and few spectacles have ever, 

in any century, been so striking in 

their pomp and pageantry. With- 

in the Kremlin a crowd of brill- 

iantly dressed people stood elbow 

to elbow—members of the royal 

reef priests, nobles, and is- 

tinguished strangers—all observ- 

ing the magnificent scene with ab- 

sorbed interest. Outside a turbu- 

lent mass of 300,000 people block- 

ed every inch of the way. The 

Czar was crowned by the vener- 

able Metropolitan of St. Peters- 

burg, and himself crowned the 

Czarina, who knelt to receive her 

crown from his hands, She was 

dressed in white satin and silver, 

the effect of her costume being 

that of great simplicity, her only 

ornament the magnificent pearls 

around her neck. After the cor- 

onation the two sovereigns re- 

ceived the communion. 

The young Czar has already 

shown his disposition to be liberal 

in his policy, and, so far as he can, 

to introduce reforms in the gov- 

ernment of his great empire. He 

may be hampered by the opposi- 

tion of the nobles, for no country 

is so ruled by caste prejudice and 

tradition as Russia; but while his 

absolutism is not so entire as it is 

popularly supposed to be, he is ALEXANDRA FEODOROVNA, EMPRESS OF. RUSSIA, FORMERLY 
NICHOLAS IL, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, CROWNED MAY 26. still the mightiest Emperor under PRINCESSE ALIX OF HESSE. 





GRAND LANTERN SERENADE OF TWELVE HUNDRED VOICES BEFORE TIIE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF RUSSIA AT THE 
PETROVSKI PALACE, NEAR MOSCOW. 
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the sun in the year of our Lord 1896. 
It is always wonderful to notice the great 
patience with which vast throngs of people 
will stand for hours awaiting a pageant. In 
the Russi vn ceremonial, imposing and strik 
ing as it was, comparatively few could share, 
the church itself being so small; but, never- 
theless, the concourse of spectators felt itself 
4 part of the function, and was satisfied to 
have made its pilgrimage there. The devo- 
tion of the Russian to the “ Little Father” 
surpasses the mattering of discontent and 
the grumbling of the oppressed, which are 
always in the background. There must be 
something in human nature which makes it 
loyal to the institutions it has known and 
trusted, and which in its last analysis is a 
lovalty enduring to the death 

The Greek Church, too, with its splendor 
of ritual and its unquestioned autocracy, 
counts for much in the scheme of things in 
that great semi-barbaric empire, so strong, 
vet so full of strange contrasts. 

Our portraits are interesting, not only as 
the pictures of two great personages, but 
as those of a loving husband and wife ele 
vated by birth to a great dignity, and not 
secure from sorrow. One cannot but pity 
the beautiful Czarina, remembering how 
often the Czar must take precautions against 
the stealthy foot of the assassin. But no hint 
of this thought is visible in either face. Life 
held for them its sweetest cup of joy on the 
historic day at which the world has been 
assisting in the person of visitors from all 
lands. 

The people of Moscow and the crowds of 
strangers gathered there went wild with joy 
at the coronation, One of the features of 
the festivities was a grand serenade in which 
1200 singers took part 


AT SUNSET. 
‘O much there was in my thonght to do 
WO When this fairest of summer days 


begun 
So much is of labor in vain, to rue 
Now that the beautiful day is done, 
lift my eyes to the glowing west 
As the sunset splendor fades away 
‘an I give to the One who loves me best 
Account for this wasted and broken day? 


— 


a 


— 


falter, and words on my lips are few; 

I, with no record of victories won; 

, whose transgressions are ever new; 

Scarce can I pray at the set of sun. 

But lo! there cometh a wave of rest; 

I am fain in my weariness to lay 

My aching head on the tender breast 

Of the One who accepts my broken day 
Eunice Mars. 


a 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the guma, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-ive cents a bottle.—[{Adv. } 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 
ie cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don't give 
children narcotics or sedatives. They are unnecessar 
when the infant is properly nourished, as it will be if 
brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk.—({ Adv.) 





Surraion to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfames, fortifies the skin. J, 
Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Panx & Tucroan, 
New York. Druggista, Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores. 
—{Adv.) 


Poser soap is white. Brown soaps are adul- 
terated with rosin. Perfume is only put in to 
hide the presence of putrid fat. Dobbins’s Electric 
Soap is pure, white, and unscented. Has sold since 























1865. Try it now.—{ Adv.) 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
All is not 


Columbia 


that Glitters.” 


Your pleasure and safe- 
ty depend on knowing 
what is under enamel 
and nickel before you 
buy a bicycle. #& * 


No question about Col- 
umbias. If you are 
able to pay $100 for a bicycle 
why buy any but a Columbia? 


POPE 


MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Houses and Agencies are almost 
everywhere. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity, let us know. 


See the Catalogue. 
Free if you call on 
the agent. By mail 
for two 2-cent stamps 





All Columbie Bicycles ore fitted with 
HARTFORD SINGLE-TUBE TIRES 


UNLERO DUNLOP TIRES ARE ASKED FOR. 
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SINGLE} 
RES 
: 


To Create 
A Revolution 


in the household work so that while 
everything is kept clean, there may be 
leisure for social duties, is the aim of 
every housewife. She knows, that to 
obtain the best results in the shortest 
time, and to give the linen that special 
whiteness and freshness. only the 
BEST SOAP must be used. 





Now, the soap 
which has the 
largest sale in 
the world is 













NAH 


Sunlight 
Soap 


and so it is fair to presume that it is the 


Best Soap in the World. 


At any rate it must be worthy of a 
fair trial. 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 


TIRES 


THE proPeR SINGLE TUBES ap 
HARTFORDS 
LBET Meee lA 

THE HARTFORD 

W { Gs 
____HARTFORD.CONN 








wat tape itil 


is the secret of it, and was se- 
lected because of its well-tested merit 
in chair seats and its re- 
sistance to the effects of 
water. The V-shaped 
opening relieves all in- 
jurious pressure. 


MESINGER * $3.50 
Hulbert Bros. & Co., 


"Went oF cles, 
26 W d St., 
New" York. 


‘THE BEST PARTS OF 
‘THE BEST CATTLE IN 


Liebig COMPANY'S 





Tuar’s WHY IT's THE BEST, 








What it 
saves: 


age. 


The teeth—from decay. 
The gums—from softening. 


The breath—from impurity, 
The pocket—money. 


TVeeTH © BREATH. 





A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send three cents for post- 
Address HALL & RUCKEL, New York City, Proprietors of Sozodont, Sozoderma Soap, Spalding’s 


Glue, and other well-known preparations. 











Rae's Lucca Oil 


oon physician will teil you that Olive 

ed and sweet, is one of the most 

me of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 

sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 

and wide repute. A trial will convince 

you of its superior excellence as a food 

product. 

Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 

S. RAE & CO., ; 

Leghorn, Italy. 











ALL RIDERS 


New York, seth St. and Grand Circle; 





of REMINGTON BICYCLES enthasiastically praise famous wheels. 
Many new features for '96 described in Catalogue, free. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., SnRAN ~1 i BROADWAY, NEW YORK City. 

BRANCH 
Brooklyn, $33 Fulton St. 


these 


al 162 Columbus Ave. ; San Francisco, 418-420 Market St. 
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Wherever the pain is, there apply an 8 
Alicock’s ae 
Plaster § 

whether in the chest, back, limbs, or stomach. Make sure you get fe 
____Alllcock’s Do not be persuaded to accept a substitute. : 
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Duxbak 


oe BIAS 
g* —«*VELVETEEN 

SKIRT BINDING 
is rainproof and sheds water. It 
wears as only an S. H. & M. can 
wear and never turns gray as do 
the ordinary sorts. 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


“Home Dressmaking Made Easy," a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ 
og Journal, giving valuable points, mailed for 

c. 


5. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y, City, 











“Ball-Bearing” 
Knee Boot 


“Fits and Feels Like a 
Glove.” 
The most gracefu! bicycle shoe. 
Allows free 
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Commit to 
«— Memory. 


In Jermany the Mm oy in the schools Commit 


me words a are accustomed to 

sing, yh a loss for Music any- 
especially’ when numbers are as- 

sembled do ing + in oa chorus, 
the songs and yams vf without 
reference to a book ates a tho aan " This is 


ga essential of School work, daily 
or weekly, for Teacher and = oh Commit to 
Memory some good thing in or Verse. 


The Franklin Square Song Collection comprises 
Eight Numbers, which may be had bound sepa- 
rately or in different styles. These numbers may 
also he had in two volumes at $3.00 each. For full 
list of contents, sixteen hundred songs and hymns, 
alphabetically arranged, address 

Harper & New York. 





Prof. |. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA CREAM 


For Beautifying the Sopematon. 
Removes al! Frecki ‘an, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other im ‘ections. Not covering but remov- 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
— to its original freshness. For sale at Druggists,or 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50c.Use 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP 
25 Cents a Cake. 





TOLEDO, 0. 


Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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BEST&CO 


Vimy 


An aes le of the exceptional ad- 
vantages of Clothing Children where 
their outfitting is the special business. 


White 
Marseilles Coat, 


With inted yoke 
edged with insertion— 
deep ruffle over shoul- 
der trimmed with in- 
sertion and embroid- 
ery—full sleeves--cuffs 
finished with band of 
insertion, Sizes 6 mos. 
to 2 yrs. $5.50. 


Catalogue with over 700 illustrations ee the 
best things for children sent to out of town 





customers, for |, cents postage. 

60-62 West23d St.,N.Y. 
+O +-+-4-4-2 +-2-o-o+0+0+6+6 
This is the 
newest thing in cycles. 

RACYCLE NARROW TREAD 





Is it not a beauty? 
If you would like one 
like it send us your 


Height of frame........ 


and we will tell you 
how to get one. 


MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO., 


Middletown, Ohio. 








Of course it’s imitated— 
anything good always is— 
that’s endorsement, not a 
pleasant kind, but still en- 
dorsement. HIRES Root- 
beer is imitated. 


Made on!y by The Charlies E. Hires Co., Philadelphia, 
A %c. package makes 5 gallons. ld every where. 
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SHAIR HALEN 
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FASHIONABLE 


FOULARDS. 


Importations by latest steamers. 


CANVAS GRENADINES, 
MOHAIRS. 








Broaden y cal 1906 ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Palmer Pneumatic Tire Co., - Chicago, Ill. 


Sects About Pasumetio Gises mailed én sequest. 





Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


H&C° 
4p ane’ 


On White China. 


vilands 
"Limoges 


On Decorated China 


Co 











: +4 9% The word that de- 
| _ emai Smart scribes the appear- 
pee eee § ance of the garment interlined with Hair 
Cloth. The summer weaves are very 
coarse, the weight as light as you desire, 
and the colors white, grey or black. 
Send for Samples—they tell the story. 
AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, - - - Pawtucket, R. I. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Love Affairs of an Old Maid” 


THE UNDER SIDE OF THINGS 


A Novel. By Livtan Bett. With a Portrait. 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 


Miss Bell has written an attractive story in her characteristically magnetic 
and swinging manner. It makes an ideal book for the leisure hour, to which 
a glimpse of gold-lace and natty West Point uniforms gives an added charm. 
The book will be hailed by Miss Bell’s admirers as an advance on even her 
own previous good work. 








CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 








16mo, Cloth, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, _ Publishers, New York. 
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Your shoe-keeper— 
Brown’s French Dressing 


For Ladies and Children’s Shoes 
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PRIESTLEY’S CRAVENETTES 


Are especially suitable for BICYCLE SUITS. Waterproof yet Odorless. Durable and Stylish. 
They come both in rough and smooth goods, and in a variety of shades, such as Myrtle, Navy, Brown, 
Moka, Tan, Gray, and Black. For sale at the leading Dry- Goods Houses throughout the United States, 
and in New York City by James McCreery & Co., and others. 
Nore.—In addition to the word “ Cravenette ” the g have the 





facturers’ name (B. Priestley & 





Co.) on the selvedge. 


AMERICA’S — 








Will Give the Wearer Satisfaction Every Time, 


If not for sale at your dealer’s, send $1.00 for a 
Corset, free by mail, to 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 
85 Leonard Street, New York. 























Pride of the West 


| Muslin—"‘as fine as linen, as soft as silk."’ For 
sale by Leading Retailers and Men's Furnishers. 

















7 DUPLEX SAFETY PINS. 





ile 


ALL SIZES. 
NO SI duyoo 


PATENTED. 
“Kid 4AHL0 ON 


> 
LA 
Made in rolled’ gold, nickel plate, ond 


black. Work as easily in the dark as 
in the light, and fastens from either 


side, but cannot slip through. If 

once used, willusenoother. Don’t accept 

the ‘ ‘just as good;” insist on the best. 
If dealer doesn’t keep them, send three 


2c. stamps for sample worth double the 
money. Only one sample to same address. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co., Box H, Bloomfield, N. J 





Wright's Myrrh Tooth S Soap 
Without the Taste of Soap. 


Delightful and refreshing. 
Try it. All druggists. 
Your address on a postal 
will bring a free sample. 
Large China box for 26c. 
in stamps, post-paid, in 
cluding complete Web- 
ster’s Pocket Dictionary. 


CHAS. WRIGHT & CO., 


Mfg. Chemists, 
Detroit, Mich, 
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4 % 
/HARPER’S 
MACAZINE 


Has long held its place in the very 
front of the best magazines. — Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, Feb, 22, 1896. 






i 
$4.00 a YEAR 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 4 
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MEN EAT JELLY 


and if they knew how women toiled 
to make it, they would buy them a 
Brighton Jelly Press 


---and save time and patience... 


3 sizes, tinned all over, $2, $4.50, $8 


Write to the manufacturers. 
LOGAN & STROBRIDGE IRON co. 
N 





Ew mente PA. 
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BY PUCEEE SIMPSON, THK OULOKED JANE AUSTEN, 


PREFACE: 


N going over some old papers left me, together with the other contents 

of a worm-eaten oaken chest, by my great-annt Dinah, whose last 
name I never knew, and which she in her great age had forgotten, if in- 
deed she ever had one, I discovered a little paper-covered volume which 
had once been a blank book, but which I found to have been filled, in my 
great-aunt’s handwriting, with most interesting goseip concerning the fl. 
laustrious Father of his Country, General George Washington. Certain 
portions of the narrative are of an intimately personal natare, and deal 
only with the domestic affairs of my ancestor's sister. These I have 
omitted, but such paragraphs as appear to me to be of public interest I 
have here copied, and now for the first time present. A word about my 
great-aunt may perhaps not be ont of place at this juncture. She was 
one of the 10,000 colored nurses of General Washington, so many of whom 
have died recently, she among the number, and of whom, it is sad to aay, 
there are so few left. She was the Geveral’s favorite nurse, and stuck by 
him all through his adventurous and noble career. She was born in San 
Domingo in 1650, and 
well remembered the 
sorrow on that island 
when the news of 
Shakespeare's death 
was received. In 1710, 
at the age of 60—as can 
be proved by enubtract- 
ing the date of her 
birth from the date 
of which I speak—she 
moved with her grand- 
father, her parents hav- 
ing died, to Virginia, 
where she was em- 
ployed as a lady’s-maid 
by one of the F. F. V."s 

ae they were even 
then called — from 
which position she was 
gradually promoted, 
unul she became cook 
in the family of Aa- 
gustine Washington, 
the father of George, in the. year 1732, the date of George, Washington's 
birth—a fact which, with some labor perhaps, can be verified by reference 
to Senator Lodge's exceedingly bright life of our first President, which, 
considering that Mr. Lodge never met the General, and has devoted his 
life to politics, is a singalarly acourate ‘work. She—not Mr. Lodge, but 
my great-aunt—was then the mistress of the kitchen at the time of Wash- 





Fray FeeP irs 





A FOUR-IN-HAND TIE. 


AN AVERTED SLAUGHTER. 


MoLenpeery. “ Will yea be afther attindin’ dhe 
wake to-morry noight, Hogan 7” Johan Pe: ot 

Hooan. “* Whose wake? Oj dan’no.” “Why, 

MoLoupenry. “ Moine or O'Hoggarty's—'tis not sit- 
tled which yet. Dhe two av us will hovin’ a dis- 
sintion wivin of mate him in dhe mar-r-rnin’ 

Hooan. “ Yes "ll not foight?” 

MoLoceuserr. “ Begorra, av yez observe dhe same 
ye’ll not be able to dishtinguish it from afoight! ‘Tis 
tonld me thot dhe thafe has been sayin’ that ol am an 
A. P. A. 


i ‘He did pot! He sald yer resimbled an 
ape—vot an A.P.A. Oj heard him wid me own eyes, 
so of did!” 

MoLvwsereary * Bedad, is thot itr” 

Hoaan. “ Viel 

MoLvusnenry. “Thin it’s mesiif thot owes him an 
apology, an’, begorra, of"! be afther tellin’ him so in dhe 
mar-r-ru-in’, Sure, dhe laagh is on me dhis toime !” 


Johnny. 


cal situation ? 


“ Wh 
“Well, 


——_> 


“ Before proceeding further with this duel,” said one 
of the principals, “I desire that the right arm of my 
opponent and myself be measu 

‘nis was done, and it was found that the other man’s 
arm was two Inches lon 
," anid the objector, decisively, “‘ you will all 
see how ‘manifestly unfair It is for us to t with 
ewords, unless two inches nearer to him than 
he stands to _ 


“Yea.” 


HUMAN NATURE. 
“There's one trouble about vacation,” complained 
what's that ?” asked his surprised mother. 


“You can’t have no fan playin’ pr an’ it’s the 
excitingest game going,” explained the 


“Were there many people at the circus?” asked 
Frances’s mamma, when that little girl retarned iu the 
care of her uncle. 

“ Yes, indeed,” replied Frances, “there was an aw- 


fully large congregation.” 


“ Well, pngebars, what do you think of the politi- 
“ Don’t like to -. O replied the office-holder. “We 
don’t know yet which 
and until Ae _ I’ve no opinion.” 


Te don’ t want to lose my political situation.” 
“T hear you had the circus in your town the other 
day.” 
ee - Ec the children were wild.” 
were—and I 


again. lags Atos got to have a cage; and 
baby, be won't sleep unless he’s standing on his head.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


ington’s début, and such facility did she display in handling the {Illustrious 
infant upon that occasion that it was not long before Mrs. Washington ap- 
proached her and offered her a shilling a month extra if she would take 
care of George nights. Her answer was characteristic. 

“What I want of yo’ shillin’, honey?” she said. “Gimme de baby. 
Dass all I hankah foh.” 

And so it happened that my aunt Dinah became the nurse of George 
Washington. 

In conclusion, concerning her, let me say that she died only last summer, 
by a cable-car accident, in the full vigor of life. She was 840 years old, 
and was in possession 
of all her faculties—a 
university in that re- 
spect; there was no 
stitch mentioned in the 
Tribune's crochet cor- 
ner that she did not 
know and could not 
work without the aid 
of glasses, and there 
was ho hero in all her 
calendar like George 
Washington,whom she 
had dandled on her 
knee, whom she had 
possibly spanked, and 
of whom she once said 
to me: 

“Dey calls "Im de 
fodder of his country, 
honey, bat dat ain’ so, 
De country zisted ‘fo’ he 
did; but what he raly 
was was a gen’l’man, 
an’ wid all de nursin’ an’ de cookin’ an’ de rassellin’ as I's done ‘fo’ and 
after him I ‘ain't nebber nursed, cooked, ner rasselled anuther like him. 
’F I was ebber a country, gib me Jawge foh my daddy.” 

I shall state that insomuch as my great-aunt was not a woman of lib- 
eral education, I have found it necessary to edit her work, but I have 
kept to the substance if not to the absence of literary form in her charm- 
ing pages. 

The opening paragraphs of my great-aunt Dinah's recollections are as 
follows: 

“ Passin’ the griddle-cakes this mornin’, that boy George he says tome: 
‘Aunt Dinah, you better be more spry.. I can eat six o’ those while 
you're passin’ two.’ This sot me thinkin’ what a fine lad he was, and 
how he just naturally conjdn't help bein’ some day a great man, and peo- 
ple would be interested fn hearin’ about bis table-talk. It will make a 
grand book and a good seller, I thought, and I resolved for to, keep it, 
Hence the following pages, which are all trae—or will be when they are 
written. There ain't anything set down in no malice, for malice don’t 
come in anywhere in the same county with George Washington. 

“ We was havin’ broiled chicken for breakfast this mornin’, and George 
eat both legs. Paassin’ his plate back for a third, his father done scolt 
him. ‘ 

*“**Ain’t you got no sense, honey 7 he says. 
lege, an’ you is had bofe.’ 

“*Scuse me, popper," sald the General, with a wink at me. ‘I was 
thinkin’ of sumpin’ else, an’ I had a idee,’ said he, ‘as how we was egtin’ 
centipedes.’ 

“IT thought we'd all die laffin’.” 





‘Chickens only got two 


; Note by Miss Simpson.—These two paragraphs are quoted literally, :to 
give the reader some idea of Aunt Dinah's style. Hereafter the charac 


teristic and naive expressions of the dear old lady will have to be left'to . 


the reader's imagination. 


binwtromey oe ep ageyes. yl y lad alae 
One night, at the age of seven, he remarked, at at dinner, 


** Popper, what's our K name?” 

“ George,” replied his '. 

“George the what?” +s 
“George the Second.” 


“Humph! + Waitstill we get the fourth George, and we'll show ' ema 
thing or two,” said the boy, with a cold glitter.in his eye. 

When we consider that Washington himself was the fourth George to 
vale in this countey, the reply comms gutecing, 


At tea one Sunday nigh night Lord Fairfax was present. 
“ You are getting to be quite a boy, George,” said the Governor. ‘ 
“I don’t think,” said George. “I've been a boy all along.” 


It was very seldom that the child's parents found it necessary to dis- 
cipline him. The nearest he ever came to it was one night when his 
father chided him for eating with his knife. 

“ Stop eating with your knife,” cried Mr. Washington, 

“I won't!” said George, meaning that he would. 

“ Don’t you say I won’t to me, sir,” said the elder. 

“T will, then,” said George. 

* What ?” roared bis father. 

“Oh, thunder, popper! What can I say? You tell me not to say I 
won't, and then when I say I will, you get mad. I hate English, anyhow. 
Let's talk Dutch.” 

It took some time to unravel the complications, but order was restored 
finally without chastisement. 


“ Daddy,” George said one night—it was the evening of his tenth birth- 
day—“ daddy, I wish you'd give me a horse.” 

“Why should I give it to you, my son?” said Augustine, kindly. 
“You've had an allowance for some years now, and must have ved a 
good deal. - Why don’t you bay Dobbin from me?” 

“ Because, daddy,” explained George, “if you gave me the horse I 
should always revere you, but if you sold him to me I should always fear 
that you had perhaps cheated me.” 

He got the horse. « 


“ George, my Jove," said his mother at luncheon one early spring morn- 
ing, “* pass the butter.” ~ “ 

“No, mother dear,”. replied the boy, firmly.. #I do not consider it to 
be good butter, and.I prefer therefore to v If Dinah chooses to 
pass it over my veto, I think she is constitu ly able to do ro.” 
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INDIAN MAID. 


His hair was Titianesque. 


‘vest was on the roan, 
His eyes were 
Who io the fields hath 


His’ coat was sort of pink, 


In yellow amber ink. 


And many a plaster-image 
On seeing her had gulped, 


She stood before a pretty s 
Where cheap cigars were 


Cast eyes upon this maid, 


The trolley-ridden street, 


aggrieved 
<_< 
a ~ 

way the cat is going to jump, 


—_—~>———_ 


doubt if we can ever tame ‘em 
as for the 


THE POSTER MAN AND THE WOODEN 


A TRAGEDY OF LOVE. 
[All Operatic Rights Reserved.) 


He wore a sky-blue golfing-cap, 
reen as‘any, chap 
grown. 


His trousers blared with reddish hues, 
And on bis feet were several shoes 


She was an Indian maiden coy; 
In wood the maid was sculped, 


And >; a passer-by did stop’ 
‘o part there with his gold. 
And, oh, alas, this poets chap 


And swore that, come what may or hap, 
His love would never fade! 


And she, when she saw him across 


Swore that no man should ever force 
From his paths her small feet. 


gh 
Beardsley heart, 
‘And left her soal in blight. 


eg 


He was a pa man 
4 A monthly magazine, 
The ty Beardsleyesque. 
His slender = to circles ran, And had — time to think of love 


Ere fading from the scene. 
r maid, she waited years, 


5 © Ys 
ned her bitter cap; 
She ay ber bitter wooden tears 
Until they broke her up. 
~~. 
“Why do you write over an assumed name, Mr. 
Scribe? You do so well that 1 should think you'd be 
proud to have ye r name identified with your work,” 
Poked the inquisitive young woman. 
* Well, the fact is, madam, I want posterity to ray 
that I made my name for myself. The one I bear my 
ts gave me,” explained Mr. Seribe, and the in- 
quisitive young woman was satisfied. 
> 


“T understand,” said Mr. Loudvoice, “ that we can 
now talk by telephone from New York to San Friw- 
cisco.” 


“That's so,” said Hicks. “ 3a puts the rest of us 
on a level with you, Loudvoice. 


———_—_ 

“Do you believe that Adam gave a name to all the 
"er 

“1 do, and I respect him for his selections, He did 
his work most creditably.” 

“Ww 

«Well, because there wasn’t a Rover or a Fido in 
the whole lot.” 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ Waar's THE MATTER, Jack 7” 
“On, noTHING, OnLy I'VE BEEN COPYING OFF A DESGRIPTION Or WareTMINGTER 
BaxgpeKer IN MY LETTER TO DAD, AND I FIND, AFTRR WERCTING FIVE PAGES OF IT, I'VE GOT HOLD OF 
TUK WRONG BOOK, AND Given wim Norge Dame inergap.” 


Apery rom 








SUPPLEMENT 


ABOUT PIONEERS, 

\ HILE it is true that a man has naturally 

a stronger physique than a woman, it is 
also true that the boy’s freedom of body and 
more active life are largely accountable for 
the man’s more robust physical development. 
Physicians and physical-culture teachers ev- 
erywhere agree that this is-so. Said one 
physician ,a man who had particularly studied 
women: 

**Women can obtain great physical strength 
and power so soon as they determine to do so 
and adopt a different mode of living. There 
is absolutely nothing in the woman’s organi- 
zation that forbids it, and we are finding it 
out more and more daily. Many young wo- 
men are too lazy to grow strong. They can- 
not walk a dozen blocks, or do anything that 
calls for the slightest physical strength. 
Why? Because there is any inherent quality 
in the womau’s body forbidding it? ‘Not at 
all. Because they never have done it! There 
is no other reason on earth!” 

The women who are growing stronger 
mentally and physically can smile at the 
objectors who tell them they cannot do this 
or that, and answer by doing what they are 
accused of being incapable of doing. But 
the more timid and the younger ones, who 
yet hesitate to venture into new fields of 
activity in the face of opposition and ridi- | 
cule, need the assistance of professional opin- 
ion and the encouragement of those who have 
gone before. 

It is painful to reflect what the position of 
people in this world would have been if no- 
thing was ever done that had not always been 





done previously, It is a deadening rule that 
‘The thing which has been is the thing 
which shall be.” It is crushing just because 
there is a little bit of truth at the bottom of | 
it—perverted truth. 

But pioneers do need courage —all they 
can get. Somebody said that the man who 
first used a fork to eat with, instead of his 
fingers, was one of the strongest and bravest 
men mentally and philosophically the world 
ever saw. Every pioneer, on whatever 
ground, needs a robust mentality, and must 
be prepared, incidentally, for some hard 
knocks, metaphorically speaking. 
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{VORY “SOAP 


The Procter & Gambie Co., Aas 


A garb of white well typifies 
The purity that inward lies. 

So “ Ivory’s” whiteness doth express 
That pure clean soap brings cleanliness. 


WALTER BAKER & @ tro 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780. 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
‘STVDIWIH) ON 


C Lote 
Walter = Baber BC La 








Always ASK For WALTER BAKER & CoS 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 
“ADE aT DorcHESsTER, MASS, 
LIT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 








On every Can. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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LADIES 
WITH 
RED FACES 


Ana Acty, greasy complexions, or subject to 

imples, blackheads, yellow py 
po mae wi ibe, gratified to joara’t that the purest, 
sweetest, and most effective wy purifier 
and beautifier yet compounded is 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


It is so because it strikes at the cause of most 
complexional d. rations, viz.: the Clogged 
Irritated, Inflamed, or Overworked PORE. 

Suggestion: After cycling, golf, tennis, riding, 
or athletics, a bath with CuTicuRA Soar is most 
soothing, cooling, and ref ng, preventing 
chafing, redness, and roughness of the skin, sooth- 
ing inflammation, and when followed by gentle 
anointing with CuTicura (ointment), proves —_ 








A cream-of-tartar baking ler. Highest of all in ficial in relieving tired, lame, or muse 
hovniea strength.—Latest United States Government Sold A A t wed, Price, Curicura, Se. ; 
Report. Soar SOLVENT. . and $1. Porrer Dave 


AXD oboe Corp.. Sole 
"How to Obtains B 





ae Bakinc Powpgr Co., New Yor«. liant Complexion,” free. 











VIN MARIANI 


MARIANI WINE—THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 





“YOUR PRECIOUS MARIANI WINE COMPLETELY REFORMED MY CONSTITUTION, 
YOU SHOULD CERTAINLY OFFER SOME TO THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT.” 


HENRI ROCHEFORT. 


rite t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS 
=. Bé Hausmann. 69 w. i6th ST., NEW YORK. Indorsements aid Autographs of Celebrities. 


Lospon 239 Oxford St. 


When You Get a Letter em 
WHITING,” your cor- 
are bon ton, do your 


hold the paper to the light. If the watermark is ‘ 
respondent is bon ton. To be sure that you 


WRITING ©’ WHITING P4PeR 


You have 500 styles to choose from—every one fashionable. Ask your stationer to show 


you some. Send stamp for Card Courtesy. 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
New York, Holyoke, Philadelphia, Chicago 








je a fs pee 
‘was originated,therehas 
been nofood product so 


A, successful in every way as 


7 YE COTIOLENE. 


Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade-marks— 
“‘Cottolene’”’ and steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK Company, Chicago, St. Louis, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. 
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THE ART Of UT OF BREWING WAS Wanatlua) ‘BY THE Gt RM ANS| 


—the Lark sings 
\ to voice the 











THE CYCLIST’S NECESSITY 
—CURES WOUNDS, BRUISES, 
SUNBURN, CHAFINGS, INSECT 
BITES AND.ALL RAIN. 


USED INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY. 


EXTRACT 


USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT FOR PILES. 


Sent by mail for 50 cts. 
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GENUINE IN OUR 
BOTTLES, BUFF WRAP- 
PERS. POND'’S EXTRACT 
Co., 76 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
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The 
Next 
Time 


you go shopping, ask to take 
a peep at a package of the :; 
latest odors —- Violette Impé- 
riale and Bouquet Carmen 
Sylva. The contents will be 
found even more pleasing 
than the high-art beauty of 
the case. They make pretty 
birthday or wedding presents. 

Our one hundred years’ 
reputation in Europe | Proves 
that ** we know how.’ 


If you wish to try them 
and your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us 12 
cents and we will forward 
a small sample. 


J.G. MOUSON & CO., 
London, Paris, Frankfort. 


N. Y. Agency, 22 Washington Place. 








inthe SICK ROOM ror ° 


INVALIDS ; 


AND CONVALESCENTS 
UNRIVALLED 


© rom NURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS axo © 


EA 


ron DYSPEPTIC,DELICATE,INFIRM AND AGED PERSONS. © 
eZ DRUGGISTS oe ee an} 


EVERYWHERE 
~ 





YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


is the place for your OUTING 


this year. See that your husband 
or father takes you there. Send 
SIX CENTS for the Northern 
Pacific’s New Tourist Book. 
Chas. S. Fee, Gen’l Pass. Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 








*$ Boston Baked 
Beans 


Van Cam 
Pork an 


Prepared with tomato 


sauce. Ever ready, pal- 

atable hot or cold. 
Choicest beans, 

meat. ‘Three sizes. 
Send 6c for sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


juicy 
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INARD, 1896. 


TS group of charming young women who form the 





Barnard class of 1896 had their own graduating ex 
ercises on the 30th of May, but, as usual, received their 
diplomas with the Columbia class of 1896 on the evening 
of June 10 rhere is no longer the element of novelty 
sbout the college Commencements of young ladies, and we 
are quite accustomed to the fact that girls, taking precise 
ly same course of study as their brothers, arrive at 
equal distinction and earn their honors without detriment 


r health, vivacity, or good looks. The 
class of ‘06 has our best wishes as it enters on 


the arena of lift Whatever career these 
young women may choose, whether in a pro- 
fession or in the simple home routine, they 
are followed by the good wishes of their 


friends, and their friends are everywhere. 
The names of the graduates of 1896 are 
Alice Goddard Chase; Elsie Clews; Carrie 
Hammersiough; Mary Bradford Harris; Ada 
Hinde Hart; Anna Cole Mellick; Clara Re- 
becca Meltzer; Louise Place; May Hinton 
Pollock; Eva Sherwood Potter: Mary Rog 
ers Roper; Ettie Walter Stettheimer; Mary 
Stone; Anne Janet Sutphen; Clementine 
Tucker; Bertha Steele Van Riper; Jessie 


May Wendover; Gertrude Wolff 


SINGERS OF AMERICAN 
HOME MUSIt 


EK ROPE is the place above all others for 
4 the study of music Certain it is that 
Americans are never happy until they reach 
it—the goal of all their expectations; the 
place where, after years of study in their own 
country, they go to perfect and polish them 
selves, surrounded by all that is interesting 
and advancing to the lovers of any profes 
sion. What may be called ‘“‘ American” mu 
sic has been demonstrated to have the power 
to interest and to charm the English people 
by four young women who went there a short 
time ago to study Possibly it is the man- 
ner of the presentation that has led to the 
great exhibition of interest which they have 
created A foreigner’s idea of our music 
has been usually associated with burnt-cork 
minstrelsy, and here we have four American 
girls of gentle birth and refined manners who 
are doing much to redeem our national rep- 
utation by giving a representation of what 
might be called the ‘‘ home” music in Amer 
ica, and the history of their success is ex 
tremely interesting 

Mrs. Katherine Fisk is a woman of wide 
reputation both in England and America 
She has a beautiful contralto voice, and is a 
charming woman personally Before her 
marriage she was a Miss Tanner of Wiscon 
sin, and six months after graduating from 
Rockford College she married Mr. Frank 
Fisk, of Chicago She began her musical 
studies in that city under the direction of 
Mra. 8S. Eddy, who predicted a marked 
success for the wonderful voice Mrs. Fisk 


GRADUATING CLASS OF 1896, BARNARD COLLEGE 


then went to London, and studied French and German 
songs under Mr. Henschel and Mr. Blume, and her oratorios 
with Signor Randegger. From her first appearance in Lon 
don her success bas been most noteworthy and deserving 

On returning from a recent visit to America, Mrs. Fisk 
took with her, for the purpose of vocal study, three young 
girls—Miss Nona Williams and Miss Winifred Nightin 
gale from Chicago, and Miss Belle Brewster from Bay 
City, Michigan. They went first to Paris for a six weeks’ 
stay, and there met Miss Rita Lorton, who was studying 
singing. She joined Mrs. Fisk and her party, and went 





A QUARTETTE OF AMERICAN SINGERS IN ENGLAND. 


to London with them. Since then they have all been liv 
ing together in a charming home of their own, surrounded 
by the best musical people in London. Miss Williams 
plays with great spirit on the banjo, and Miss Nightin 
gale most delightfully on the guitar. They had been ac 
customed to spend their ovedings playia practising 
home ballads and plantation songs. Their voices blended 
so beautifully that Mrs. Fisk persuaded them to sing at 
one of her receptions. From that day their reputation 
was made, and it is with difficulty now that they can 
fulfil their engagements. Their success has been social 
as well as professional; they have been wel 
comed at the houses of people of rank, and 
have dined with the Prince of Wales. 


FEAR AS A MOTIVE 

k EAR is the motive usually most operative 

to rouse debased or sensual natures to a 
consciousness of their evil doing, and make 
them desire to turn from it. Fear of mental 
suffering, fear of the natural punishment of 
vicious living, fear of the law of the land— 
these are the only motives that can touch 
some sinners. And since they must be reach 
ed somehow, it is evident fear has its use 
and its place. 

And in these days men are becoming ap- 
prehensive of the workings of a spiritual 
law, which some of them are beginning dim 
ly to perceive. The man whose wicked life 
has resulted in material success no longer 
feels secure that with him everything is as it 
should be. He realizes that he is not safe. 
He dreads a possible, if long-delayed, retri 
bution. And although he may scoff at the 
thought, the fear at his heart is convincing 
proof that a man’s reaping is as sure as his 
sowing. And if the fear drive him to re- 
pentance, it has done a good work 

But fear is a power which those in author- 
ity over other minds and souls should use 
with caution and careful discrimination. 
There are natures too degraded to be gov 
erned in any way but by fear, but it is wise 
to take a lesson from our own spiritual ex- 
periences and always try love first. 

If love does not succeed, take moral sua- 
sion; if that fails, try mental force. Only 
when everything else is ineffectual use fear. 

There is one contingency where the use of 
fear as a motive power by those in authority 
is always dangerous. It is in the case of lit 
tle children. If a child, when too young to 
reason or understand, breaks a nursery law, 
it may receive a corporeal punishment. 

It should never be frightened, or threaten 
ed, or suffer any mental fear of possible con- 
sequences for a repetition of the offence. 
It is better to punish a child bodily than to 
threaten it or frighten it, always, because in 
the first case the fear appeals to the child’s 
body, and not to its mind. When a child 
is old enough to understand a threat, it is old 
enough to understand a moral motive for its 
actions. Better yet, it can appreciate an ap- 
peal to its love for its mother or nurse. 
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UNDER HEAVY FIRE.—Drawn sy Frank Crata 





iN AFTER-WORD 
BY MARTHA MoCULLOCH-WILLIAMS 


N this year of grace Eighteen Hundred and Ninety-Six, 
Dame Fashion may truly be styled Her Most Catholic 










Majesty. Time and again it has been noted since the season 
came in that there is no more age or youth at its court— 
it least in the matter of gar- 
menting. The maiden of bash ey 
ful fifteen, the buxom widow 
of fifty, alike swish and sway 
ibout in great sleeves and 
vreater skirts Indeed, those 
parts of costume appear to 
have reach the rank of 
hardy perennials and rf 
them it can be written with 
OUL CAN reration 
‘ sta 
I 
The severest critic cannot 
quarrel with a queen so benig 
nant, What though now and 





again a frowsy 
fright, a frump- « 
rniy 


ish and slatt 
outline dist int 
the general array 


never before ne 


the days of chi 
ulry we ulies 
of quality 80 
much a delight 
to the gazir eve 


And in this good 
time of ours wom 


enkind in the mass are ladies of a quality most excellent 
und satisfying. It is not merely the princess, the chate- 
laine, the dame of high degree proud of her azure blood, 
of whom Fashion takes cognizance. Times change, man 


ners with. them—and especially manners of living It 
needs but the slightest acquaintance with medieval 
ways to understand why, aside from spectacular effect, 


pages unl train-bearers were necessary to the ladies of 
that time Even at state banquets, the floor, except upon 
the dais, had no covering but strewn rushes; and though 
fresh ones might be on top, there were others—others which 
held a mighty débris of bones and fragments from former 
feastings. Woe to the train, bedizened with minever, lined 
with sarcenet ind formed of cloth of gold, if it had 


stretched its length even once upon the treacherous rushes 
So my lady entered in state, with two pages, or four, or even 


six, bearing her heavy train. Thus it was preserved in a 
tate to be handed down to later generations Déubtiless 
the wearer would have been devoutly thankfalfor a few 


yards of carpet—had it been but simple ingrfain But in 


those days, when all the cotton came out of’ the Indies, 
wool was too precious, too much in demand, to be trodden 
under foot, except sparingly, and for occasions of highest 
ceremony A flock-bed—that is, one stuffed with wool— 


was the privilege of church dignitaries, Even royalty lay 
on straw as lute as the dave of King Henry the Eighth, 
since the chronicles reeord it as among the duties of gentle 
men of the bed-chamber to nightly ‘‘ Feele through ye 
sirawe of ye Kinge’s bedde, toe make sure noe dagger bee 
hyddenne they 

“Our republican sovereigns are in comfort a far cry beyond 
bluff King Hal. ‘Their wives and daughters, an it pleases 
them, can ruffle it in gowns and furbelows patterned exactly 
of the latter-day queens. Whether or no it 
pleases them, the fact remains that there is nowadays a 
wonderful solidarity of styles. The lilies of the human 
field, who toil not, neither do they spin, go about, much 
the as to general outline, as their sisters who work 
unceasingly, cither with mind or muscle 


after those 


sine 


To each and all the season's foreword was ‘‘ Spread your 
and establish them beyond peradventure.” 


borders The 
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after-word is the same. She who would be stylish in high 
summer must cover the same ground, and a little more of 
it, than she occupied and ornamented in the early spring. 
Moreover, limpness, drooping, falling away from first estate, 
are all ‘‘ most tolerable and not to be endured.” To be, or 
not to be, is a question of little import beside to be or not to 
be crisply fresh for every summer occasion. 

In the matter of a summer wardrobe more evil can be 
wrought by want of thought than by want of money ; for 
there are many things which cost loads of money without 
returning an equivalent of wear. Witness the costly and 
cumbersome haircloth interlinings with which women of 
easy and thoughtless temper allow themselves to be saddled. 
They do not stop to consider, these dear souls, that, aside 
from its weight and cost, the stuff has a trick of taking 
every shape but the right one, of standing all ways, of creas- 
ing in the most unheard-of fashion, to say nothing of cutting 
through any fabric less wiry and insubordinate than itself. 

It is indeed enough to melt the heart to think of, much 
less to see, the women in haircloth and buckram toiling over 
seaside sands, under ardent summer suns, while the summer 
breezes blow. All the more so when one contrasts them 
with the army of wise virgins and canny dames who have 
had the wit to put their trust and their money in Fibre 
Chamois, They are not merely wise, but very nearly 
weather-proof. What though the fogs descend, the mists 
come in, the winds blow dankly, laden with the spume of 
white -capped billows—they are serene. Three seasons 
have demonstrated to them beyond peradventure that the 
thing in which they trust is a very present help against the 
most dreaded costuming trouble. They have found out 
that the genuine Fibre Chamois, while neither warm nor 
weighty compared with other interlinings, is crease-proof, 
dust-proof, proof also against dampness, and as armor of 
proof against those sudden changes of temperature which 
are even more dangerous in hot weather than in cold. 

Hence it flares and rustles in their frocks, whether of high 
or low degree. For Fibre Chamois has now the whole 
world of feminine frou-frou for its parish. A bicycle suit, 
a ball costume, it is all one. The modiste, the tailor, the 
home dress-maker have alike come to a realizing sense of 
its perfections and its uses — uses steadily and constantly 





> 

broadening withthe progress of good gowning. For it is 
a mighty encouraging fact that each season shows in the 
fashioning of women’s raiment a distinct advance over the 
one preceding it. To prove that, one needs but to compare, 
not the masterpiece of last year or the year before, with the 
masterpiece of this, but the average garment, made in quan- 
tity, and either seld in the shops or turned out by the hand 
of the ordinary dréssmaker. 

Season by season, there is a steady advance in cut, color, 
texture, and finish. This, too, in face of the fact that styles 
have so altered, dress-making bas’ risen very nearly to the 
rank of high art. Time was when one’s best frock was a 
modest affair, whose plain full skirt, bishop sleeves, and 
pointed waist, severely plain, was within the compass of 
any neeedle-woman of fair skill. That was the sweet sim- 
plicity of our mothers—our grandmothers and great-grand- 
mothers were ever so much more picturesque. But even 
they had nothing like the opportunity of their remote de- 
scendants. Fashion nowadays is like these United States, 
derived from every age, nation, clime, and color under the 
sun. 

Notwithstanding, through all her vagaries, one upceas- 
ing purpose runs. It is imperative that if you would be 
stylish to any degree, small or great, your skirts shall re- 
call the pyramids by way of general outline, your sleeves 
have some semblance to the Winged Victory—or else the 
herald Mercury, new-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. To 
say that those results are best achieved, most surely held, 
by help of the genuine Fibre Chamois, is but telling once 
again what has been told already by thrice a million tongues, 
and is daily patent to each alert and observing eye. 

Fibre Chamois, the honestest stuff made, does not blow 
hot and cold with the same mouth—as unthinking persons 
might incline to believe from the claim that it prevents 
taking cold. Its virtue that way resides in the property, 
which it owns in a pre-eminent degree, of being almost a 
non-conductor of heat. It will equally save you from the 
scorching of hot outer air, and protect you against the sud- 
den coolmg that is the dangerous root of colds, influenza, 
and so on. An ideal costume for the summer expeditions 
upon which one is subject to violent changes of temperature 
is made from any of the new loosely woven light-weight 
woollens, cut with a skirt short enough to clear the ground 
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around, and a snug reefer jacket. The skirt should have a 
moderate flare, aud be interlined to a depth of ten inches 
around the bottom with Fibre Chamois, using the lightest 
weight of it, and a thin, very smooth percaline lining. For 
the jacket have a detachable lining of Fibre Chamois, laid 
over the thinnest silk, and fitted accurately to the figure, 
corselet fashion. It can be added or taken away in less 
than a minute—and takes up but the least bit of space in a 
hand bag. For camping out—especially by the sea-shore 
or in the mountains, for mountain climbing proper, for 
botanizing, walking tours—at a pinch, even for bicycling, 
such an outfit will prove a boon of boons 

The flaring skirt, smooth inside, and held out well from 
the limbs, permits a degree of m ingmetion as sar 
prising as it is delightful. Nothing else yet devised ham 
pers free movement like a limp skirt, flapping about the 
ankles, forever sagging out of place, and clinging viciously 
to whatever is beneath it. It takes more out of its wearer 
in the passage of three blocks than would walking three 
miles in a garment properly constructed. Swathing folds 
may be classic—like some other classic things, they are 
mighty uncomfortable—all the more so when veeds must 
you make progress in them against the wind. 

From them, as from the attendant evils of backache and 
headache, real Fibre Chamois, properly used, will faith 
fully deliver us. Those conservatives who cling to the 
belief that an unwoven fabric is necessarily warmer than 
a woven one, can please themselves and their conserva- 
tism by use of the perforated sort, just now coming to mar- 
ket as a concession to their highly respectable pre-judg- 
ment. It will give them in full measure the ventilation 
they so desire, and the extension of dimensions they so ad- 
mire. Temperature, it is well known, is often as much a 
mental matter as temper. We have al] met—more’s the 
pity—the good blundering souls who persistently ‘‘ tread 
on the corns of our mind.” As we hope to escape them 
hereafter let us show any amount of tolerance for the corns 
of our neighbors’ sensory nerves. 

No well-regulated sea-going garment—whether for the 
parlous pastime of yachting, or the sober business of a 
travelling-frock—will allow itself to be designed and con 
structed without a due and sufficient reinforcement of the 
genuine, only, and original Fibre Chamois, That is the 
word of authority—backed up by several tons of experi 
ence. Nothing like it for facing damp and drizzle, yet 
coming out without turning a crease or losing by a hair’s- 
breadth the proper set of a fold, say the tailor-made sharps. 
They should know if anybody does, And they should be 
believed implicitly, seeing how many of the most eminent 
of them prove their faith by their works. Taking them by 
little and by large, they are among the largest and the 
steadiest constimers of genuine Fibre Chamois. With ex- 
cellent reason, too—since they have found it superlatively 
excellent, not merely for skirts and sleeves, but for collars, 
revers, belts, bows, sash-ends, what-not—all the small-deer 
of ornament, trifles apparently, but which in reality give or 
take away the hall-mark of style. Hence the use of genu- 
ine Fibre Chamois—which cannot be stretched nor pulled 
away by the most blundering apprentice, which does not 
ravel, nor ‘‘ drive,” nor gather itself into annoying puckers 
at the exact spot where it should most particularly lie 
smooth, 

Perhaps in the sweet by-and-by, when one man or set 
of men hits upon a thing superlatively excellent, other 
men or sets of men will not at once set about imitating the 
excellent thing, to their own profit and the detriment of 
the imitated. But that is a long look ahead—so very long 
a one the makers and builders of genuine Fibre Chamois 
are a bit sceptical as to its ever coming to pass. One can- 
not wonder of their skepticism, when one sees and hears of 
the pains they take to protect the public against their imi- 
tators. Witlr the law and the ladies both upon their side, 
it should be easy for them henceforth to maintain the su- 
premacy of Fibre Chamois, the inimitable over all would-be 
competitors. Still, before buying a single yard of anything 
offered as Fibre Chamois, each purchaser should make 
certain that the name is plainly stamped in red letters 
upon every yard of the fabric. 








